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PUTTING MU 


STEEL— the strong man of America—is not by nature a 
Samson. Muscle must be developed by adding alloys, which 
remove strength-stealing impurities and also ¢ cive the steel 
extra qualitie s that make it tough enough to play it s part in 
today’s fast- moving world. 

Alloys of silicon, mz inganese, and vanadium, for instance, 
are added to make steel tougher and stronger for such 
things as bridges, skyscrapers, ships. and locomotives. 

Today’s cars last longer because parts like gears, axles, 
and valves give extra service—thanks to the alloys that they 
contain. 

Jet engines need steels with chromium, tungsten. and 

vanadium in them to stand up against the searing lempera- 
tures at which they operate. And many stre amlined trains 
are lighter, stronger, longer-lasting, and more beautiful 
because there is chromium in the stainless steels of which 


they are made. 


Unseen alloys in this white-hot ingot help make ever-better steel products. 


SCLE IN STEEL 


These are just some of the alloys which, along with engi- 
neering advances and other better materials, have he Iped 
steelmakers produce better-quality steels. 

The people of Union Carbide produce many alloys essen- 
tial in the manufacture of steel. They also produce hundreds 
of other materials for the use of science and industry, thus 
helping maintain American leadership in meeting the needs 
of mankind, 


FREE: You are invited to send for the new illus- £ Hy y 
trated booklet, ** Products and Processes,” which “ot Ca 

shows how science and industry use UCC's / 

Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 





~— _ . _ ~\ i ~ J 
Unron Carsip 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET [I] 


NEW YORK 17, N 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Met HAYNES STELLIT 


Svnthe 


LINDE Oxygen * Prest-O-LITE Acetylene * PRESTON 


E Alloys * NATIONAL Carbons * ACHESON Electrodes 


tic Organic Chemicals * BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics * PYROFAX Gas 
and TREK Anti-Freezes « EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
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Ever skid with an 80-ton load? 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


y strip mining coal, huge trucks, 
often the size of a railroad car, haul 
the coal from the digging pits many 
miles over improvised roads. Sharp 
tocks, shale and coal slash at the tires 
as they roll along. When wet, the 
thick clay underfoot often makes the 
pits slippery. Trucks used to slide, slip 
and bog down in this kind of going. 

To meet this traction problem and 
at the same time provide protection 
against tread cutting, B. F. Goodrich 
engineers studied mine conditions, 
designed a special tread which pre- 
vents side slipping and resists cutting. 
In the picture a Kansas mine superin- 


tendent examines this type B. F. Good- 
rich tire on an 80-ton truck ready for a 
day’s hauling. 

In addition this tire has the protec- 
tion of a nylon shock shield—layers of 
elastic nylon cord under the tread. 
This shock shield protects the tire 
body against impacts and bruises, 
lengthens tire life, makes more tires 
recappable. 

Mine operators have said this tire 
gives them better service than they 
have ever received before. 

Helping anyone who has a trans- 
portation problem is typical of the 
work of B. F. Goodrich engineers. 








They have developed special truck 
tires for many purposes, and improved 
truck tires for all purposes. Today, 
every B. F. Goodrich truck tire in 
sizes 8.25 and up for use either off or 
on the highway is built with a nylon 
shock shield. Truck tires with the 
nylon shock shield can be secured 
from your B. F. Goodrich dealer at no 
extra cost. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 
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News within the News 





CASE FOR PENSIONS—Mine Workers, now beginning to cash in on a $100,000,- 
000 welfare fund, are leaders in labor’s move to get more social security. John 
L. Lewis, president of UMW, interviewed by editors of U.S. News & World 
Report, tells why he believes industry must provide welfare funds.............. P. 34 


TRUMAN NEW DEAL....................-- P.11 
More and more aid is to be provided for 
the average citizen of the U.S., if plans 
approved by the White House are fol- 
lowed. Education, housing, health and 
other programs would get federal aid. 
Costs will send taxes up, and pay-roll 
deductions may rise five or ten times as 
high as at present. 


Election shock to business seems minor 
at this point. Hesitation, yes. But, the 
boom still has plenty of steam. Analysts, 
business planners, men who must look 
into the future, expect no more than a 10 
per cent drop in industrial production 
even if a decline should develop in 1949. 


CONTINUING BOOM IN CARG...... P. 16 
Customers still are clamoring for new 
ears. And demands for used cars are high. 
Even though prices of autos are going up, 
outlook is for tremendous demand, and 
production, in vears ahead. 


RURAL VOTES "ROLE. 2.5... c.d.56.50050 Pat? 
Mr. Truman, it turns out, owes an elec- 
tion debt to tarmers. The farm vote 
caused upsets in Midwest States. Labor 
vote helped Mr. Truman in some areas, 
but had most influence in electing Demo- 
cratic Congressmen. Here’s a calm analy- 
sis of the votes, showing how the farmer 
swung his pitchfork at Mr. Dewey. 


FARM SWING—WHY...................--- Po2s 
Farm-area switch from Dewey to Truman 
now can be explained: Cut in Govern- 
ment checks for the conservation pro- 
gram, lower support. prices, fear that 
Republicans favored business over the 


farm—all had an effect on voters. 


REAL COST OF 4AR URP.......ci00s0c:2 P. 25 
Feeding Berlin by air is more costly than 
usually believed. Besides ordinary costs, 
U.S. must count the drain on military 
air equipment. Planes for replacement 
will cost $250,000,000 in 1949. 


BRITISH STEEL PLAIN............200650.5:55: P. 26 
March of socialism in Britain, about to 
reach the steel industry, shows up new 
problems for state planners. U.S. leaders 
watch as the plan unfolds. Here, in terms 
that U.S. businessmen can understand, 
is a report on how a Government will 
take over a basic industry. 


GRINATS “BAUNIRE: Jc. ccccsepeceesazecee® P. 28 
After years of warfare, after billions in 
aid from the U. S., China’s armies appear 
close to defeat. The Communists, already 
in control of most of 
North China, threaten the last areas of 
any significance held by Chiang Kai-shek. 
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Don't it Indigestion fool you! 





“Indigestion” often is only a minor discomfort due to 


improper habits of eating and drinking, nervousness, 





fatigue, and emotional strain. 





Sometimes, however, “indigestion” may be a warning 


sign of certain diseases, or may indicate that something 





is wrong which should have prompt medical attention. 
If you have “indigestion” frequently, you should see 


your doctor. His diagnosis of the cause, and prompt 





treatment, may help you escape a serious illness. Remember, 


ber digetlion is a dlgp laward bellor health / 
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COPYRIGHT 1948-——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Metropolitan Life 





The digestive system has been like- 
ened to a chemical factory. Here, in- 
numerable gland cells manufacture 
juices which act chemically upon the 
food we eat, so that it can be absorbed 
and used by the body. 


When the system fails to function 
properly, “indigestion” usually results. 


mental or emotional tensions. 


Whatever may be the cause of your 
“indigestion,” prompt diagnosis and 
any necessary treatment offer the best 
chance for cure. Today, new drugs and 
new surgical methods hold promise for 
better control of physical diseases of 
the digestive system. In certain types 


<a 
Insurance */? Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


of cases, some doctors are finding psy- 
chotherapy increasingly important. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding these 
important facts about indigestion. 
Metropolitan will gladly send you 
enlarged copies of this advertisement 
—svuitable for use on your bulletin 


Fortunately, this condition can gen- 
erally be corrected by following a few 
common sense rules, under the guid- 
ance of your physician. He may suggest 
changes in your diet, eating moderately 


If you have frequent attacks of “‘in- 
digestion,” don’t try to be your own 
doctor. The continued use of home 





and at regular times, and chewing 
thoroughly. He will advise keeping in 
good physical condition, and avoiding 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE 


remedies may do more harm than good, 
and may delay the start of proper med- 
ical care. 


boards. 
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There was nothing startling about it. 
Just one of the four hundred or more 
received every week by our Research 
Department. 

It outlined a typical problem. Said 
the writer had a “modest, fixed in- 
come” that she’d like to increase... 
was thinking of buying several se- 
curities—but wanted more facts, first. 

Somewhere she’d seen a Merrill 
Lynch ad... heard about our Re- 
search Division that furnishes in- 
vestment facts for the asking ... and 
decided to ask for help herself. 

We don’t think she was disap- 
pointed! 

Our specialists had little to go on 
... lacked exact figures on her cur- 
rent holdings, didn’t know much 
about her over-all objectives. They 
did know she leaned toward tele- 
vision and motors . wanted a 
seasoned, objective appraisal of the 
opportunities in these industries. 

Our “letter from a lady’, and the 
word-for-word reply sent by Re- 
search, should make interesting 
reading for any investor... give him 
an excellent idea of a service he’s 
free to call on anytime, too. 

If you'd like to read copies of both 
(minus identification, of course) 
we'll gladly send them along. Or, 
better still, perhaps you'd like to 
have an analysis of your own hold- 
ings—or detailed information about 
some securities that interest you. 
Why not ask for a report? There’s 
nocharge, no obligation. Just write— 


, 


Department §-8 


MERRILL LYNCu, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 








Congress. Congressmen are saying a 
second presidential “honeymoon” awaits 
Mr. Truman, with House Speaker Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., adding that the President 
can get anything he wants from Congress 
if he wants it badly enough . . . As quietly 
as possible, Republicans have dropped the 
fight they planned to make against seat- 
ing several Democratic Senators 
House Democrats from the West are talk- 
ing of raising a fuss because, under the 
seniority system, they are not in line for 
any committee chairmanships . . . Senator 
Francis J. Myers, Pennsylvania Democrat, 
wants Congress to adopt an official time- 
table for its work, stick reasonably close 
to it, and so avoid the usual last-minute 
rush of 24-hour sessions J. Parnell 
Thomas, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, under in- 
dictment for pay-roll irregularities, ap- 
parently is to be seated, with his vote to 
be counted, pending the outcome of his 
trial. 


The world. Russia has been using an 
old American device, the filibuster, to 
make delays in the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, but the equivalent of the 
Senate’s cloture rule was applied to speed 
things along . . . First open signs of the 
rift between Moscow and Marshal Tito 
of Yugoslavia came with the Russians at 
U.N. squelching the Yugoslav delegate 
. . . The State Department has jobs for 
those who speak the languages of Russia 
and her satellites, and also for any who 
are fluent in Arabic, Icelandic, Indo- 
nesian, Hindustani, Finnish and Arme- 
nian . . . Defense Secretary Forrestal is 
poking around Europe, talking over the 
Western European alliance and military 
problems it may involve for the U.S. 


The nation. Secretary Forrestal is try- 
ing to get rid of the old Army-Navy game 
spirit as a basic step in unification of the 
services .. . He has ordered that a number 
of Annapolis graduates be commissioned 
in the Air Force each year . . . Civilian- 
defense planners are working out a per- 
manent peacetime program, with the idea 
that it can be expanded quickly in case 
of war . . . Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren is preparing plans to reform Gov- 
ernment accounting practices, make them 
uniform and eliminate unnecessary or 
duplicating audits . .. The Census Bureau 
estimates the U.S. population will be 
150,000,000 by 1950, a record growth 
of 18,000,000 to 19,000,000 for the dec- 
ade, as the result of a higher birth rate 
and the fact that people live longer these 
days . The $20 bill is about to be 
modernized, with the old view of the 
White House to be discarded for one 
showing Mr. Truman’s much-disputed 
balcony. 


The March of the News 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 




































CLOSED: THE WHITE HOUSE 
Not even pianos are safe 








The Presidency. Inflation is hitting || 
inauguration The cost of buildiy 
the usual stands on the Capitol plaza 
up from $39,000 in 1941, to $80.0 
this time . . . President Truman’s coc 
pre-election confidence was based, j 
part, on the survey made by his friey 
Leslie Biflle . . . Dressed in old clothe 
and riding a second-hand _ truck, \ 
Biflle toured the Middle West, talking: 
farmers and workingmen . . . (nf 
Tennessee Dixiecrat, elected on a Tn. 
man slate, is still threatening to cut \ 
Truman’s electoral vote from 304 { 
303... The name of a strect in \h 
Truman’s favorite vacationing place, Ke 
West, Fla., was changed from Divisiuf) 
St. to Truman St... . / After the Key We 
rest, the Trumans will move to Bhi 
House while the White House is bein 


repaired . . . Often called a “fire trap'P 
the Executive Mansion has grown s 
decrepit that one leg of Miss Margaclf 
Truman’s piano pushed through the floaf 
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OPEN: BLAIR HOUSE 
A new address for the Trumans 
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important 
NEW features 


CONVENTIONAL LEFT TURN 


E 
LEFT OR RIGHT TURN o> 


yi CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


SHORTER TURNING DIAMETERS 


New Dodge ‘“‘Job-Rated” trucks provide 
an entirely new ease of steering and 
handling. You can turn in much smaller 
circles, right and left, because of a new 
type of “cross-steering,” plus shorter 
wheelbases and wider tread front axles. 


Trucks that fit your job... 
save you money. They save 
in many ways. 


They save on gas, oil, and 
tires. They save on upkeep 
and repairs. They stay on the 
job. They last longer. 


For such a truck, see your 
Dodge dealer. Tell him what 
you haul. . . the weight of 
your load . and your 
operating conditions. 


MORE COMFORT AND SAFETY 


1. Plenty of headroom. 2. 
Steering wheel, right where you 
want it! 3. Natural back sup- 
port, adjustable for maximum 
comfort. 4. Proper leg support. 
5. Chair-height seats. 6. 7-inch 
seat adjustment, with con- 
venient hand control. 7. ‘Air- 
O-Ride”’ cushions, adjustable 
to weight of driver and road 
conditions. 


He will then recommend a 
Dodge ‘“Job-Rated” truck 
that has been engineered 
and built to fit your job. 


Your new truck will have 
‘“Job-Rated” power, for per- 
formance with economy. 


Every other unit . . . clutch, 
transmission, brakes, rear 
axle, springs and tires will 
be ‘‘Job-Rated” for long life 
and dependable operation. 














BETTER WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION 


New Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated” trucks 
have much better weight dis- 
tribution. You can haul more 
payload. This has been achieved 
by moving the front axle back, 
under the frame, and moving 
the engine forward. More of 
the load is carried on the front 
axle. Wheelbases are shorter 
... but cab-to-rear-axle dimen- 
sions are unchanged. 


For the location of the Dodge dealer in your commu- 
nity, consult the yellow pages of your telephone book. 


DODGE 4422"TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONCER ! 








sent your fable costs sky hi 


We’re just as troubled as you are 
about high prices. They mean that 
fewer people can buy. And that’s 
not good for anyone. 


In our business we fight this trend 
by doing all we can to keep prices 


down and quality up. Key men. 


from all our companies meet at a 
round table once each month. Aided 
by National Dairy research, they 
seek ways to bring you top quality 
at lowest possible price. 


Here are some figures which show 
how milk prices compare with food 
prices, from 1939 to 1948: 


Increase in cost of food . . . 116% 


Increase in cost of fluid milk . 78% 


























Notice that milk has not increased 
nearly so much as the average 
of other foods. Our profit from all 
of our milk divisions averaged 
less than ’2 cent per quart of milk 
sold in 1947—far less than the 
public thinks business makes—and 
much less than the average profit 
in all industries. 


Milk, nature’s most nearly per- 
fect food, gives you more for your 
money than anything else you can 
eat. We make sure that milk— 
and cheese, butter, ice cream, and 
other products made from milk— 
are nourishing, flavorful, and pure. 
And we see to it that these fine 
foods reach the largest possible 



































number of people, at the low- 
est possible prices. 





An impartial national survey shows 
that most Americans consider 10%- 
15% on sales a fair profit for busi- 
ness. Compared to this, the average 
profit in the food industry is less 
than 5%. And National Dairy’s 
profit in its milk divisions in 1947 


was less than 2%. a 
NATIONAL DAIRY | 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Newserenn ; Washington, D. C. | 
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There was a time when elections could come and go with no one getting hurt 
or helped much, with the main damage to feelings of those who lost. 

It is different now. Winning or losing is a pocketbook matter. 

Well to do, for example, are likely to measure the 1948 election result in 
their tax bills, in dividend checks, in plans that will cost them money. 

Corporation managers will lose some power, labor leaders gain. 

Landlords often will find themselves out on a limb. Renters win. 

Farmers are due to get new favors. Price supports will be strengthened. 
Subsidy payments are likely to be inereased. Rural electrification will boom. 

Labor is assured of help in getting fourth-round wage increases. 

Qld people are to get bigger pensions. Poorer States are to get aid for 
their schools. Cities are to get subsidies for building low-rental housing. 
Unemployed are to get bigger benefits. Workers who are disabled are likely to 
get assurance of weekly checks. Health insurance seems not far off. 

Taxing and spending is to be the basis of the Truman New Deal as it was of 
the Roosevelt New Deal. Pay-roll taxes will need to rise on worker incomes if 
all promised benefits are given. Higher-bracket incomes will be the target of 
taxers if workers are to be asked to pay more from their wages. Incomes of 
large corporations will be eyed for revenue before other groups pay more. 











Cradle-to-grave security really is what Mr. Truman promises. 

: The aged are promised a bigger lifetime income. The idle are promised more 
income. The low-paid are promised bigger minimum wages. The ill are promised 
medical care paid by Government. The disabled are promised checks that will come 
as long as they are disabled. The poorly housed are promised better homes. The 
young are promised better schooling. Widows and orphans are promised more aid. 
Renters are promised controlled rents. 

The West is promised more reclamation, more public power. The Midwest is 
promised stabilized farm prices. The South is promised more federal aid, con- 
trolled prices for cotton, tobacco, other crops. The East is stressed less. 

It all costs money. Well-to-do individuals and corporations are supposed 
to pay much of the bill. Either that, or the bill goes unpaid in part. 
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Under the next New Deal as it is taking shape in plans..... 
~ Profits are probably to be more difficult to make and to keep. 
a Dividends are likely to be less large than they are this year. 
Wage demands will grow. Unions will ask at least 15 cents more an hour, 
a may settle for around 10 cents. Official pressure will be on side of raises. 
’s Strikes quite probably will increase again. Wildcat strikes are showing up 
, now in some spots. Workers often tasted power in the voting results. 
Layoffs, however, may grow. There are some signs of that. 
Rising costs that bump against resistance to price rises can force the man- 
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rY ; agers of industry to try to get along with less labor. Experience suggests that 
4 there is no magic formula by which industry can pay higher and higher wages to 
IN F labor, in return for no more efficiency, and avoid raising prices that at some 






point limit demand. If demand is limited, there is no method yet worked out in 
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NEWSGRAM=--TOMORROW-= (Continued) 


U.S. through which employers can be required to maintain employment. 


If, by chance, business should be shocked into some slowing: 

Tax increases, in that case, will be more difficult to enact. 

Excess-profits tax would fade as a prospect. If profits shrink there are 
fewer “excess profits" to tax. Nobody will want to frighten business further. 

Price-control talk will quickly fade. Prices then would ease, not rise. 

Wage demands will tend to ease if jobs become scarcer. Scarcity of jobs 
can tend to occur if it appears that profit prospects are obscure. 

A_ budget, now near balance, would go quickly out of balance. 

The boom appears to be underwritten well into first half, 1949. It is to 
be March or April or May, however, before Congress gets down to the business of 
acting on an excess-profits tax, price controls, other controls. If there has 
been a shock to business, it probably will be apparent before Congress has en- 
acted a Truman New Deal. White House plans then can change quickly. 

Just don't be too sure that the "worst" in the way of controls is ahead. 














Farmers may discover that all is not now smooth sailing. 

Acreage planted to winter wheat is a record. The crop is well started. 

Wheat already is overabundant, even with big gifts abroad. Corn supply is 
superabundant. Cotton supplies are piled up in surplus despite gifts made to 
other countries. Meat supplies will rise sharply after mid-1949. 

Other countries, taking immense amounts of food from U.S. on a gift basis, 
are tending to fill more of their own needs, to find other supply sources. 

Result: Congress will bolster farm prices in a period of rising supply, de- 
clining demand. Government in 1949, barring drought, will begin to be over- 
whelmed by farm surpluses. The trend then will be toward acreage control. It 
will be toward control of production, toward over-all direction by Government. 








Mr. Truman doesn't have big plans for controlling everything. 

The Truman New Deal, as now envisioned, is a social-insurance New Deal. 
It's a plan for assuring everybody a minimum living standard, working or not. 

A New Deal, however, once started, tends to grow, to develop problems of 
its own, which it then strives to solve by new Government devices. 

New Deal trends, too, tend to center attention on domestic issues, tend to 
cause a shift of attention from issues abroad, from world affairs. 

U.S., struggling to solve problems of abundance for all at home, may find 
that it has less interest and energy left over for use in running the world. 
That's what Mr. Roosevelt discovered in 1933. It might be what Mr. Truman is 
to discover in 1949. This country probably cannot do everything at once. 











In the more immediate situation, after the election: 

New-car prices are to be higher again. Sellers' market could end in 1949. 

Houses in upper price ranges are backing up. There is some price shading 
in an effort to make sales, but sales often are slow. 

Retail trade remains brisk. It will be another big Christmas. A test in 
trade could develop after Christmas, when the big sales will be on. 

Layoffs now reported in industry are scattered layoffs and small. Many in- 
dustries continue to face a shortage of labor. Trends are mixed. 

The chances are that 1949 is going to be a testing period for the boom. 











To help the busy reader follow important trends, we extend the 
NewSgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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a. can gain many advantages by control- 
ling the purchase of lubricants for all your 
plants through one Texaco purchase agree- 
ment. 

You can get economies from uniform pro- 
duction, reduced operating costs and greater 
output because of the high quality of Texaco 
Lubricants, properly specified. And skilled 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers apply to your 

| problems the nation-wide experience of Texaco 

| in all fields of industry. 

| Ask for complete information now. Call the 
nearest Texaco Distributing Plant or write to 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


| The Texas Company 
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a | Every pm represents one of more than 2300 
; Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 States, each 
: an immediate and convenient source of supply 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 





PREVIEW OF TRUMAN NEW DEAL: 


New Deal Il is shaping up. 
Idea is something for everybody. 
Bigger pay-roll taxes and higher 
ncome taxes are counted on to 
foot the bill. 

Second Truman Administra- 
tion, as things stand, is to go 
slowly on business controls, put 
on pressure for public-aid ideas. 

More and cheaper housing is 
one goal. Bigger old-age pen- 
sions is another. Health insur- 
ance, education get priorities, too. 








A Truman New Deal, to take shape 
in 1949, will center around subsidies 
and social-insurance programs, more 
‘than around new controls for business. 
Low-rent public housing, aid to edu- 
cation, bigger old-age pensions, health 
insurance, insurance against disabil- 
ity, all are high on the list. 

There is to be something for every- 
‘body, from cradle to grave. Costs, 
eventually, will be high as programs 
are enacted and grow. Bigger pay- 
roll taxes, maybe to reach an even- 
tual 10 per cent of pay rolls, plus 
higher income taxes, are counted up- 
on to pay the bill. 

What Government plans to do can 
be seen from the programs, already 
prepared for Congress, that bear 
White House approval. Those pro- 
grams cover a wide range. There is 
agreement that most of them stand 
strong chance of approval in 1949 or 
in 1950. 

Low-rent housing, subsidized 
by Government, is to get top priority. 
A Republican Senate approved pub- 
lic housing in 1948. Republican lead- 
ets in the House blocked action. 
Enactment is highly probable in 1949. 

Public housing for 500,000 more 
;city families is first on the housing 
list. Subsidy from the Federal Treas- 
‘uy would be $32,000,000 the first 
year, and the annual outlay would 
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increase by that same amount each year 
for four more years. After that, the annual 
subsidy would be $160,000,000 for a 
maximum of 40 years. U. S. Government, 
thus, would pay as much as $6,000,000,- 
000 to underwrite the financing of homes 
for low-income families. 

Actual building, under this part of the 
plan, will be done by local public-housing 
authorities. Communities will get federal 
subsidies only if they prove public hous- 
ing is needed, and only if they add to the 
subsidies by tax exemptions. 

Slum clearance is an additional part 
of the Administration housing program. 
The White House favors $1,000,000,000 
of federal loans to cities for a five-year 
start in removing slum areas from large 
cities. On top of those loans, the program 
provides gifts for the same purpose total- 
ing $500,000,000 over the five years. 
Cities themselves will need to subsidize 
their projects at the rate of $1 for every 
$2 given by the Federal Government. 

Farm dwellings, too, are down in the 
plan for loans and gifts. The program 
calls for farmers to get long-term, low- 





—Messner in Rochester Times-Union 


‘WINGS OVER WASHINGTON’ 


AID FOR ALL AND HIGHER TAXES 


Reported from KEY WEST and WASHINGTON 


interest loans directly from Government 
for building and improving farmhouses. 
A fund of $250,000,000 is called for, to 
be loaned by the Secretary of Agriculture 
over a four-year period. Grants totaling 
as much as $30,000,000 can be made to 
needy farmers in the same period. 

Aid to schools—$300,000,000 in gifts 
from the Treasury in the first year—seems 
assured. A G.O.P. Senate in 1948 ap- 
proved aid for education. House leader- 
ship blocked action. Congress in 1949 
will be expected to provide that aid. 

States are to get federal subsidies, if 
the plan is approved, on the basis of a 
complicated formula. Every State is to re- 
ceive at least $5 a year for each child 
between the ages of 5 and 17. The re- 
maining subsidy—about $250,000,000 a 
year—is to go largely to States that are 
unable to spend at least $50 per child 
annually on education. 

Subsidies are to be largest in South- 
ern States. The Senate formula, applied 
to 1943-44 experience for an example, 
would give at least $15,000,000 a year 
to each of the States of Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina and Texas. Mississippi would 
get the largest grant per child— 
$28.50. New York and Pennsylvania 
would get $10,000,000 each. 

Use of money would be for nor- 
mal expenses of grade and high 
schools. That means a major share 
for teachers, supervisors and _prin- 
cipals, whose salaries make up 60 
per cent of school budgets. 

Standards of spending for educa- 
tion would be required of States 
before aid is extended. At first, States 
that spend less than 2.5 per cent of 
their total personal income would 
take a cut in their share. And, later 
on, any States that spend less than 
2 per cent would get no aid at all. 
Aside from other standards of this 
type—plus a few special ones for 
segregated and parochial schools— 
aid is to be free from federal controls. 

Cost, in time, is to go far higher 
than $300,000,000 a year. That figure 
is considered just a beginning. 

Old-age insurance is next on 
the list of programs due for attention 
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" —Black Star 
THE COUNTRY SCHOOLROOM 
For education: $300,000,000 a year to start? 





, " =Ewing Galloway 
THE PENSION CHECK 
For the aged: bigger benefits, broader coverage? 
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of Congress in a Truman New Deal. 4, 
scheme covers about 32,000,000 ey, 
ployes, who pay half the cost through q| 


per cent tax on pay rolls. Employers aj 


pay 1 per cent, for the other half, 7 
plan is to add soon 10,000,000 to 45] 
000,000 of the 23,000,000 workers ny 
unprotected, the rest later. In line » 
farmers, farm workers, self-employed om 
fessional and business persons, househj 
workers, and employes of banks and sy 
nonprofit organizations as church groy 

Taxing method for those to be ad 
probably would be through a tax-rety 
form for self-employed persons, throug 
a stamp-book system for some others, 
present plans are adopted. 

Bigger benefits for workers who » 
tire—and for their dependents or surviyyy 
—also are called for by the progray 
Monthly pay checks for retired worker 
now averaging $25, are to be increased { 
$35 or $40 on the average. Retired wor. 
ers with wives may get as much as, 
$80-a-month average, instead of the pre. 
ent $40. And minimum and maximy 
benefits may be raised from the cure 
$10 and $85 to about $20 and $120, 

Women will get special treatmeni 
They are likely to become eligible fy 
retirement pay at age 60, instead of 63 

Higher earnings, too, will be allow 
retired workers. Today, if a retired persi 


works part time and earns as much as $l5f 


a month, he loses his pension. In th 
future, he may be allowed to eam x 
much as $40 on the side. 


Pay-roll taxes are to rise as benefit 
increase. The law, as it stands, alreadyf 


calls for an increase Jan. 1, 1950, to I: 
per cent each on employer and employe 
and for more rises later. These later ir 


creases are likely to come faster and bff 


bigger if benefits are increased. And tl 
tax probably will be applied to the fis 
$4,200 or even $4,800 of worker earning 
instead of $3,000. 

Disability pay would be provic 
by a new program that Congress is 
study under a Truman New Deal. \ 
Truman’s own platform demanded dis 
ability insurance. An insured worker i 
ready gets unemployment pay if he is hi 
off. But he gets nothing if he is off th 
job as the result of sickness. 

Weekly checks drawn on the U.S 
Treasury will go to disabled workers i 
the Administration has its way. Size 
the check is to depend upon ea 
worker’s past earnings and period of en: 
ployment. But, like jobless pay, disabilit 


pay is to be considerably less than : 


worker’s former earnings. 

Short illnesses will not entitle wor 
ers to disability benefits. Employes wi 
have to be away from work on doctors 
orders for some time—at least two week’ 
—before becoming eligible. But, unde 
present plans, the worker will continué 
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to get checks as long as he is disabled 
for work—for the rest of his life, if dis- 
ability is permanent. 

Pay-roll taxes, sooner or later, will 
have to go up still another notch or so 
to pay for disability benefits, if voted. 

Health insurance is another, and 
even more controversial, social program 
that is being strongly pressed by Mr. 
Truman. It may well be adopted, in some 
form, if not in 1949, then 1950 or 1951. 

Family medical bills are to be paid 
by the U.S. Government, under this 
plan. Sick persons will go to private 
doctors, or to hospitals, as they do now. 
But the checks usually will be picked up 
by the U.S. Treasury. Individuals will 
be able to choose doctors. But they will 
get no choice as to whether they pay the 
program’s pay-roll tax. The plan is to be 
compulsory for 70,000,000 people, and 
eventnally for nearly everybody. 


Mr. Truman’s New 
‘Cradle to Grave’ 
Plan 


Physicians will get the actual checks 
from Government. So will dentists, 
nurses, hospitals and medical labora- 
tories. Doctors will be allowed to take 
part in the program, or to stay in private 
practice, or to do both. And, if they take 
part, doctors will continue to select and 
reject their patients. In time, however, 
doctors who stick to private practice 
would find few opportunities except 
among patients in high income groups. 

Pay-roll tax that is to be levied to 
pay medical costs under such a plan will 
be small at first, as services would be 
limited. Later, when all or most medical 
expenses would be included, employer 
and employe both are likely to be pay- 
ing at least 2 per cent of pay rolls, and 
perhaps as much as 3 or 4 per cent each. 
It will go on top of the tax that is to be 
increased. to pay for disability insurance 
and bigger old-age insurance benefits. 

Total pay-roll tax, as a result, will 
go much higher than it is now, if the Tru- 
man program of social insurance is 
adopted. It will, in a very few years, 
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reach a minimum of 5 per cent each on 
employer and employe, and perhaps as 
much as 8 or 9 per cent. Further liberal- 
ization of programs could add still more. 

Unemployment insurance, too, is 
in for some changes. Employers, however, 
will continue to pay the full cost. 

Higher pay for jobless workers is to 
be sought by Mr. Truman. A top of at 
least $25 a week in all States, with addi- 
tional allowances for dependents, is to be 
asked. Now, unemployment pay is less 
than 50 per cent of workers’ weekly earn- 
ings in a majority of the States. Average 
weekly pay during unemployment is $18. 
Forty States pay a maximum of $20, 

Longer periods of unemployment 
pay, too, are to be asked. Some 40 States 
pay for as much as 20 weeks of unem- 
ployment. The Truman New Deal stand- 
ard is 26 weeks of maximum jobless pay 
in all States. Bigger and longer unem- 
ployment payments are to depend upon 
State action. But Congress can bring pres- 
sure on States. 

More workers are to get unemploy- 
ment protection under this program soon, 
and virtually all employes in time. Those 
not covered now are farm and household 
workers, federal employes, workers in 
nonprofit organizations, some maritime 
workers, employes of some small busi- 
ness firms, and others—12,000,000 in all. 

Other Social Security programs 
also are to be expanded in 1949. There 
are to be bigger Government subsidies to 
help States provide information and 
medical care to expectant mothers, school 
children, crippled children, others. And 
bigger grants may be made to States for 
aid to the aged, the blind and dependent 
children, Federal dollars may be used, 
too, for aid to needy persons who do not 
qualify under any of those programs. 

Veterans have gotten about all the 
special aid programs that they can expect 
from the Federal Government. Mr. Tru- 
man has no plans for any more. 

Cheap public power is to be ex- 
tended to more families and industries in 
the West. And power lines are to be 
strung to more farm homes by the Rural 
Electrification Administration. Backlog 
of applications for electrification loans is 
growing rapidly, now is more than $400,- 
000,000. There is to be more spending 
to bring electricity to the one third of all 
farm homes that are without it. 

All in all, Mr. Truman and a Demo- 
cratic Congress are expected to push for 
a vastly expanded pattern of social serv- 
ices, to shift more and more responsibility 
from individuals to Government, and 
from States to Federal Government. Any 
such program means that people will pay 
for more of the things they want through 
pay-roll taxes, that Government itself will 
be providing more and more of those 
things—directly or indirectly. 


% ~ For Low-Income 
Families: 


LOW-RENT : 


HOUSING 
(Subsidized by 
For Aged 
> Workers: 


Government) 


5 For Unemployed 
Workers: 


BIGGER 1 4) 
PAY CHECKS 


($25 weekly maximum 
for 26 weeks) 


BIGGER 
PENSIONS 


($40 monthly average 
instead of present $25) 


For Sick or 
Disabled Workers: 
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PAY CHECKS 
For Permanently 
Disabled Workers: 


PENSIONS va, 


For School 
ss Children: 


MORE & BETTER .e 
EDUCATION 


(Subsidized by 
Government) 


& For Sick 
Persons: 


MEDICAL 
CARE 


(Paid for out of 
pay-roll taxes) 
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MIXED TRENDS FOR BUSINESS IN ‘49 


Reported from CHICAGO, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO and WASHINGTON 


Boom gives signs of continuing 
into the new Truman term. 

Election shock is believed to 
have affected sentiment more 
than actual plans, although some 
hesitation is appearing. 

Signs of a gentle slowdown in 
activity show up here and there. 
But they are spotty, not yet a gen- 
eral trend. 

Basic power behind the boom 
is still strong. 


A mild shock is felt in business 
circles as a result of the election out- 
come. That shock, for the most part, is 
in sentiment. It is reflected by the 
sharp drop in prices of common stocks, 
by some evidence of hesitation in 
carrying out planned projects. 

On the boom as a whole, however, the 
election appears at this stage to have had 
only a mild effect. The momentum al- 
ready generated by building contracts, 
factory orders, spending by Government 
and individuals promises to carry the 
boom full tilt well into the first half of 
next year. Not until then does it appear 
likely that fears of revived price con- 
trols, of an excess-profits tax, of new 
wage demands could have an effect. 
And, by then, many of those fears may 
be erased. 

Some signs of a business slowdown are 
developing. A number of companies in 
the Northeast—ranging from manufac- 
turers of watches to heavy machinery— 
are laying off workers. One railroad is 
cutting service 10 per cent because of a 
drop in passenger traffic. Buying is not 
as brisk as it might be in some textile 
lines. New houses in the upper price 
range sometimes are backing up in 
builders’ hands. 

Deep down, however, the boom still 
is fed by a strong demand for goods and 
services that appears to assure a high 
level of business activity in 1949. It is 
this demand that leads Government 
analysts and business managers from 
New York to San Francisco to conclude 
that, basically, the business foundation 
remains firm. 

Industry itself is rot spending as much 
for plant and equinment as it was earlier 
in the year, and this downtrend is ex- 
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pected to continue in 1949. Many post- 
war expansion programs are completed 
or are approaching completion. Business- 
men now may hesitate a bit more until 
tax policies and price policies become 
clearer. But, assuming this hesitation, 
business spending already contracted for 
gives every sign of continuing at a high 
level by any prewar standards. There is 
no change, for example, in the programs 
for utilities and railroads. 

Residential building, too, is in a 
moderate decline. Houses are not selling 
as easily as they once did, so fewer 
houses are being started. This situation, 
in turn, is showing up in a declining de- 
mand for lumber and some other build- 
ing materials. Lumber prices often are 


cut rather sharply. But again, by any: 


past standards, housing starts are high. 

Spending by the Government is in 
a rising trend that counteracts the slack- 
ening in other types of spending. The 
Government has been paying out cash 
for goods and services at a rate of $33,- 
000,000,000 this year. Next year, on the 
basis of appropriations already made, 
this spending is likely to rise to $41,600,- 





000,000 a year. That is regarded as q 
powerful force for continuing the boom, 

Consumer spending, too, continues 
in a rising trend. Wage payments are 
rising and more wage increases are ey. 
pected. There are no signs that unem. 
ployment is developing. Whether jobs 
will be as plentiful after industry js 
forced to pay a fourth round of wage in- 
creases depends on many factors that are 
not yet clear to Government and business 
analysts. But no early cutbacks in the 
level of employment and consumer spend- 
ing are indicated by developments to date. 

Exports also are being underwritten 
at a high level. The gap between exports 
and imports has narrowed, but probably 
will not narrow much more. A shock to 
business as a result of a decline in exports 
is not expected by Government planners. 

The net effect of these underlying busi- 
ness influences indicates a continued high 
level of activity. Some sagging may de- 
velop in 1949 from slackened residential 
construction and reductions by industry 
for plant and equipment. But these 
sagging tendencies will be offset in part 
by more Government spending for social 
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ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE, SOME HESITATION 
The profits outlook for industry is mixed .. . 
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programs and increased outlays for arms. 
All observers expect these developments. 

Production and employment are ex- 
pected to hold relatively high, by all past 
standards, even if the boom does slow 
down. The men in Government, charged 
with analyzing basic trends, and the men 
in business, who must gauge markets, 
look for no more than a moderate down- 
tun in any event. That’s the worst they 
expect. 

Industrial output, as measured by the 
Federal Reserve Board, probably would 
be three fourths again as large as prewar 
production at the low point. Right now 
output is around 190 per cent of the pre- 
war base, and that level is expected to be 
maintained for some months ahead. The 
most pessimistic analysts do not expect a 
drop to less than 170 per cent. For 1949 
as a whole, the average of industrial pro- 
duction is estimated to be around 185 per 
cent of prewar years at least. That would 
make 1949 as active a year as 1947 un- 
der any circumstances. 

Such a slowdown would mean contin- 
ued weaknesses in the machinery, lumber, 
building-materials and furniture indus- 
tries. No significant decline is anticipated 
in automobile and steel production. De- 
mand for automobiles, as the article on 
page 16 shows, promises to keep this 
industry operating at capacity, and there 
are no signs yet of any reduced demand 
for steel. 

Soft-goods output, in the event of a 
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—Black Star 
ELSEWHERE, PEOPLE STILL BUY AUTOS... 
... but, over 


downturn, probably would continue to 
show sagging tendencies, but no drastic 
decline is expected. These industries al- 
ready are adjusting from postwar peaks. 

Business profits would be expected 
to drop more sharply than business opera- 
tions if the boom slackens next year. 
That prospect may explain in part the 
break in stock prices that followed the 
election. 

Reasons why analysts make these con- 
clusions about profits are: (1) break-even 
points of industry are high, and (2) in- 
creased costs cannot be passed on so 
easily in prices. Because of higher costs, 
industries now must turn out a larger 
volume of goods than formerly to break 
even. A drop in that volume would 
squeeze profits. A rise in wages, under 
conditions of falling production, would 
hit profits, too. 

The actual profits’ outlook for industry, 
however, is found to be mixed, even with 
a slowing in the boom. The automobile 
and steel-products industries are expected 
to have a profitable year in 1949, what- 
ever happens to general business condi- 
tions. That’s one reason why no severe 
setback is expected. Most other industries, 
too, are expected to operate in the black, 
though perhaps with smaller margins. 

Commodity prices, on the average, 
are expected to hold close to present 
levels even if business activity should 
decline. Most farm products already have 
dropped about as far as they can go in 
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... AND CLOTHING... 












view of Government price supports. The 
Department of Agriculture estimates that 
farmers will get 10 per cent less in 1949 
than they received this year. Other raw- 
material prices are firm. 

All told, analysts’ doubt that the gen- 
eral wholesale price level will drop more 
than 5 per cent if business activity 
should sag. Further declines are expected 
in food products and textiles, but metal 
products may rise in price. 

Cost of living is not expected to de- 
cline very much either. What families 
save in meat and grocery bills, or in 
clothing bills, is likely to bé offset by in- 
creased costs for household appliances, 
transportation and maybe tent. 

As in wholesale prices, the cost of 
things that consumers must buy is ex- 
pected to average out, with lower prices 
for some items offset by higher prices for 
other items. 

About the worst that most experts ex- 
pect, if a business decline develops in 
1949, would be a 10 per cent drop in 
industrial production, a somewhat larger 
decline in aggregate profits, a 5 per cent 
drop in wholesale prices and little change 
in the cost of living. 

Business planning to date fails to 
reflect fear of a downturn. From New 
York to San Francisco, businessmen say 
they expect production and sales to con- 
tinue at present levels for several months. 
They all count on the Government to 
keep activity at a high level. 
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...AND FOOD AS INCOMES REMAIN HIGH 
all, there is little fear of a downturn 
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Continuing Boom in Cars: 
Huge Output, High Prices 


Reported from DETROIT and WASHINGTON 


Auto prices, still rising, are 
running 10 to 20 per cent higher 
on 1949 models. Used-car prices 
may rise too. 

Higher list prices are making 
it steadily more difficult for re- 
sellers to get premiums on new 
automobiles. 

Backed-up auto demand re- 
mains high. Replacement needs 
are starting to rise. 


Rapid changes are taking place in 
the nation’s automobile market as 1949 
models start coming from the assem- 
bly lines. 

New-car prices are turning out to 
be 10 to 20 per cent higher than on 
1948 models. Cars that sold in 1939 for 
around $800 will cost about $1,600 and 
more next year. 

Used-car prices are holding firm. 
Prices may rise in the spring. 

Premiums on “used” new cars are 
lower than three months ago, disappear- 
ing on less popular cars. 

Scrapping of old cars is increasing, a 
sign of the huge replacement demand in 
the future. 

Many dealers still give low trade-in 
allowances and load new cars with ac- 
cessories. A congressional subcommittee 
headed by Representative W. Kingsland 
Macy, of New York, figures that buyers of 


new cars paid $250,000,000 for extras 
they did not want during the first seven 
months of 1948. The committee estimates 
that buyers lost another $200,000,000 by 
taking trade-in offers below real market 
values in order to obtain new cars. 

Competition is expected to increase in 
1949, however. With the higher 1949 
prices in effect, dealers expect increasing 
sales resistance on highest-priced cars 
and a gradual return to prewar market 
practices. 

The situation ahead, in more de- 
tail: 

New-car output in 1949 is expected 
to total nearly 4,000,000 units if auto 
makers get the steel required. They are 
making 3,500,000 cars this year for U. S. 
market and could sell double that many. 
Orders, known to include many duplica- 
tions, total about 7,000,000 now. Orders 
are expected to rise as 1949 models come 
out. 

Pressure for lower prices, with that 
backlog of orders, is nowhere in sight. 
List prices, as a result, are moving gen- 
erally to a level about 100 per cent 
higher than before the war and even 
higher than that in many cases. 

These prices will reflect, more closely 
than at any time since war’s end, the 
true market value of cars from factory 
level onward. Dealers stand to lose the 
extra returns they got on underpriced 
cars. They will meet more resistance on 
accessories. The Macy Committee says 
dealers put $286 worth of gadgets on 
the average 1948 new car—about half of 
it unwanted by the average buyer. 


In used cars, the price squeeze m; 
tighten when spring buying starts. Peop, 
forced out of the new-car market will] bid 
up the used-car market. Dealers predic 
greatest demand for cars in the $700-t; 





$1,500 range. These include mostly 
1940, 1941, 1942 and 1946 models, 

Demand for even cheaper cars will} 
great. But supply of cars selling for Ie 
that $700—generally those made in 19% 
or earlier—is dwindling. These are th 
only remaining group of really chey 
cars, most of them having been made 
sell for less than $800 when new. 

They are wearing out. Reports indicatg 
that 670,000 cars were junked in 1946 
In 1947, about 1,000,000 disappeares 
In 1948, as many as 2,000,000 may hayg 
passed into salvage and scrap, nearly g 
from the group made before 1940, ~ 

Replacement demand resulting 
from scrapping of these old cars is gregf 
enough by itself to keep the auto indus 
busy for several years. A busy auto ip 
dustry will be a strong stimulant to aj 
other business, 

As the chart shows, average age of cary 
on U.S. roads now is 8.5 years, compared 
with 5.5 years in 1941. About 11,000,000, 
or nearly one third, of the cars in use are 
10 years old, or older. Before the war, 


cars were scrapped when 10 years oR 


as an average. Now average scrapping 
age is 13 years, near the limit of prewar 
cars’ endurance. 

Estimates thus are that up to 2,000,004 
or 3,000,000 cars probably — will 
scrapped each year for the next three t 
four years. That is the scale of replace 
ment demand alone that manufacture 
can foresee. Other new demand is arising 
from increased use of autos and larger 
population, 

Sales outlook, in fact, was never bright 
er. The high prices now going into effed 
make the auto business more vulnerable 
to any big drop in consumer incomes 
But long-range prospects are for treme: 
dous demand and output in years aheat. 


The Aging Auto Population 








 MOAAAS 
INE AVERAGE AGE AUTOS IN USE 5i, YEARS 


AVERAGE AGE AUTOS IN USE 8’; YEARS 


me 








Basic data: Automobile Manufacturérs Assoc, 
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HERE ARE 190,000 DEMONSTRATIONS A DAY 


Half these demonstrations are “going up”. 
The other half are “going down”. 

Klevators, we mean . . . automatic ones 
in Rockefeller Center, to be exact. Vertical 
transportation 70 stories high; 175 de luxe 
Westinghouse passenger cars making a daily 
combined “run” as far as from New York to 
Salt Lake City. 

You have to be sure, in planning to move a 
city’s population every day, as fast as 1400 


feet a minute—up and down—and safely. 


That’s why each one of the 190,000 people 
who ride these elevators 600,000 miles a year 
is such a convincing demonstration of our 
headline. Riding a Westinghouse elevator 
is a downright soothing experience. ‘There’s 
never a jar, as the car seeks its floor levels 
automatically. 

One just overlooks how very good engineer- 
ing, and design, and construction can be. But 
we like it that wav. We’ve made it our busi- 


ness for people to be sure, if it’s Westinghouse. 


MAKER O F THE BROADEST LINE oF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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A fine car made even finer 
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Measures High On Every Count! The 


When a Pontiac owner starts talking about his car, on what a wonderful car it is in all respects. 
#33 eee certain to mention, first, the over-all Pontiac owners feel this way because Pontiac is turne 
satisfaction it provides. deliberately designed to be America’s all-purpose ware 
He will, of course, mention Pontiac’s good looks— car—to offer every one of the basic motor car virtues Sout 
because Pontiac is outstanding for its beauty. He in fullest measure. And this will always be true of give 
will probably tell you what Pontiaec’s extra size and Pontiae—because it is the out-growth of Pontiac’s Tl 
comfort mean to him. And, especially if he has basic manufacturing policy. Rept 


Mid 


chosen to have his car equipped with General Motors a a a ne oe e 


Hydra-Matic Drive,* he is sure to tell you of the car’s own next car a Pontiac. Regardless of when you get ta 
. d 
| and 
But whatever it is he singles out for special praise— the 
beautv. performance, economy, comfort or depend- Models Ilustrated: DeLuxe Streamliner 4-Door Sedan and abov 
F 4 DeLuxe Streamliner Station Wagon. *General Motors Hydra- ‘ It 
re 
West 
Rock 


NOV 


marvelous performance and splendid driving ease. it, you will not find it lacking in a single respect. 


abiiity—his final emphasis will surely be placed 


Matic Drive and white sidewall tires optional at extra cost. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DEVISTION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORAT N 
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RURAL VOTE’S DECISIVE ROLE 


Truman Victories Labor Could Not Deliver 


Farmers get the big credit for 
the Truman victory. Analysis of 
the voting shows what turned 
the trick for the Democrats. 

Labor in big industrial areas 
beat Republican Congressmen, 
won local contests, but couldn’t 
deliver the States for Truman. 

Farm vote alone caused big 
upsets. Farm vote, joining up 
with labor vote, makes the Tru- 
man margin in the Midwest. 


Harry S. Truman appears to be 
more indebted to the farmer than to 
labor for his election to the Presi- 
dency. The facts indicate that what 
labor did was overturn Congress. It 
took the added help of the farmer to 
swing electoral votes. 

What the votes show under a cold 
appraisal of the way they fell is this: 

Without the aid of the farmer, labor 
was able to give the electoral votes of 
only two States—Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts—to Mr. Truman. 

In the big industrial States of New 
York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania, the best that labor 
could do—unaided by the farmers—was to 
work out congressional and local victories. 
A division of labor over who should be 
President actually cost Mr. Truman the 
electoral vote of New York. 

The fight over the Presidency was 
settled in the Middle West. There the 
farmer came to the aid of Mr. Truman. 
The farmer added his vote to that of labor 
and achieved all sorts of overturns in 
Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin and 
lowa. (For reasons, see page 23.) He 
tuned the Truman vote percentages up- 
ward in States like Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota and Indiana, which did not 
give their electoral votes to Mr. Truman. 

The turn of the farmers away from the 
Republicans reached far beyond the 
Middle West. This trend is what Leslie 
L. Biffle, the President’s friend, found in 
a quiet pre-election tour of the country 
and reported to him. The swing lifted 
the vote percentage of Mr. Truman 
above that of the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in the Border States of Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Oklahoma, and in the 
Rocky Mountain States of Montana, 
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Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico. 
Maryland was the only Border State in 
which Mr. Truman showed a decline. 

Typical States outside the South 
exemplify the part the farmer~ played. 
Truman vote percentages in a series of 
these States are shown in the Pictogram 
on pages 20 and 21. 

Ohio was carried by Mr. Truman by 
a plurality of 14,044 votes. Mr. Roosevelt 
lost it in 1944 by 11,530 votes. Yet labor 
turned up less than half as large a plural- 


ties were lost by Mr. Truman by fewer 
than 500 votes. He lost one by 3 votes. 

In the Ohio cities, labor concentrated 
on overturning Congress. Two of the big 
Ohio labor counties lost by Mr. Truman 
elected Democratic House members. 

In Illinois, Mr. Truman got a plurality 
from Cook County and Chicago that was 
125,000 votes smaller than the one Mr. 
Roosevelt had to work with in 1944. But 
the down-State farmers trimmed 53,000 
votes off the plurality that Mr. Dewey got 





KEY WEST CELEBRANTS: BARKLEY, TRUMAN, BIFFLE 
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. .. geography provided a lesson 


ity in Ohio cities for Mr. Truman as Mr. 
Roosevelt had to work with in 1944. 

Eight Ohio counties, holding the cities 
of Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Youngstown, Dayton, Canton 
and Akron, constitute the big pools of 
labor strength in Ohio. Five went to Mr. 
Truman, three to Mr. Dewey. In 1944, 
Mr. Roosevelt also got five of the counties 
and Mr. Dewey three. Mr. Roosevelt 
came out of these eight counties with a 
net plurality of 178,232 votes, and lost 
the State. Mr. Truman came out of them 
with a margin of 87,279 votes and won 
the State by 14,044 votes. The Ohio 
farmers made up the difference. 

Where Mr. Roosevelt carried only 9 
counties outside labor centers in 1944, 
Mr. Truman carried 16 nonlabor counties 
this year. In 20 other counties that went 
to Mr. Dewey, only 1,000 votes, or fewer, 
separated the two candidates. Nine coun- 


from them in 1944. Mr. Truman carried 
26 counties in Illinois this year. Mr. 
Roosevelt carried only 17 four years ago. 

The brunt of the work in Illinois fell 
upon labor, however. The Democratic 
organization was in poor repair. On Elec- 
tion Day, AFL’s Labor League for Politi- 
cal Education rounded up 12,000 mem- 
bers, 10,000 of them in Chicago, and sent 
them on a house-to-house canvass to get 
out the vote. CIO’s PAC put 5,000 house- 
to-house callers into the field, 3,000 of 
them in Chicago, doing the same thing. 

This work by labor might have given 
Illinois to Mr. Truman, even without the 
farm vote, but the margin would have 
been too close for comfort. Democratic 
candidates for Governor and for the 
Senate outran Mr. Truman in the State. 

In Wisconsin, the part played by the 
farmer is even clearer. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Mr. Roosevelt lost Wisconsin by 24,- 
000 votes in 1944. Mr. Truman carried 
it by 60,000 votes this year. And Mr. 
Truman won the State in spite of the 
fact that the industrial areas of Wisconsin 
gave him smaller pluralities to work with 
than they gave Mr. Roosevelt four years 
ago. Mr. Truman had a plurality from 
Milwaukee that was 14,000 votes smaller 
than the one Mr. Roosevelt got there. 

Yet the farmers turned the State to 
Mr. Truman. He carried 42 counties, 
where Mr. Roosevelt carried only 17 
in 1944. Mr. Dewey managed to carry 
only 29 counties in Wisconsin. In pre- 
dominantly farm areas, Mr. Truman 
fared much better than did Mr. Dewey. 
Here, the Farmers’ Union worked closely 
with AFL and CIO organizations. Sharp 
drops in prices paid for wheat, hogs and 
livestock helped along the swing. 

Elsewhere in the Middle West, 
farmers turned away from Republicans. 
If they did not give Mr. Truman electoral 
votes, they lifted his vote percentages 
above the 1944 Roosevelt levels. 

In Missouri, Mr. Truman’s home 
State farmers turned up a big majority 
for the President. They threw out three 
Republican House members—as shown by 


the chart on this page—and elected Demo- . 
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crats. Labor replaced three other Repub- 
lican House members with Democrats. 
Two other Republicans went out in 
mixed agricultural and labor districts. 
And a Democratic Governor was elected. 

In lowa, which fell away from the 
New Deal in 1940 and became a solidly 
Republican State, the farmers turned out 
a Republican Senator and gave Mr. Tru- 
man 51.7 per cent of the State’s vote—a 
four-point percentage rise from 1944. 

In Indiana, Mr. Truman lacked half 
of a percentage point of winning the 
State’s electoral vote. But his vote was 
2.5 percentage points higher than that of 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1944. Here a combina- 
tion of the farm and labor vote elected 
five Democratic House members to re- 
place Republicans. 

In Nebraska, Mr. Truman’s vote was 
4.5 percentage points higher than that 
of Mr. Roosevelt in 1944. Here, though 
Mr. Truman lost, labor in Omaha elected 
a Democratic House member in place 
of a Republican. 

In Minnesota, a teamwork job by 
labor and the farmers gave Mr. Truman 
a vote 5.6 percentage points higher than 
Mr. Roosevelt got in 1944. In addition 
to giving Mr. Truman the State’s elec- 
toral vote, they replaced Republicans 


aa 


with a Democratic Senator and three 
Democratic House members, one of 
whom came from a rural district—and 
the man elected was a farmer. 
Kansas gave Mr. Truman 5.7 poer- 
centage points more of the vote than 
Mr. Roosevelt got in 1944. But the State 
remained solidly Republican. 
South Dakota, also Republican, 
Mr. Truman 6 percentage points 
than Mr. Roosevelt had in 1944. 
The effect of labor’s efforts shows 
up especially in congressional races ir the 
big industrial States where it did not 
have the help of the farmer. Here it had 
chiefly the help of the Negro and other 
minority groups in the cities. The rural 
vote in these States did not swing back 
of Mr. Truman with the same enthusiasm 
as was shown in the Middle West. 
Mr. Truman lost the votes of Connect- 
icut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York 
and Michigan—all industrial. 
In Connecticut, where the farm vote 
is small and unaffected by the issues that 


Gave 
more 


_ shook the Middle West, labor backed the 


Democrats to win a Governorship and 
three House seats, two of them in domi- 
nantly industrial areas. 

In New Jersey, three House seats 
were captured for the Democrats, two of 
them in industrial areas. 

In Pennsylvania, eleven Republicans 
were turned out of House seats, eight of 
them in industrial areas. : 

In New York, nine House seats were 
collected for the Democrats, eight of them 
in industrial areas. 

In Michigan, the Democrats won two 
House seats and the Governorship. 

Many of the other Democratic con- 
gressional gains across the country were 
helped along by labor. Forty-four Repub- 
lican members fell in industrial areas; 16 
in mixed agricultural and industrial dis- 
tricts. But the farmers wrote up 18 con- 
gressional shifts to Democratic. 

The net result of the tabulations in- 
dicates that where labor and the farmers 
did not find a common cause and _ pool 
their votes against the Republicans, Mr. 
Dewey carried the States. This applied 
in every State in which as much as a 
third of the population lives outside 
cities of 2,500 or larger. In Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, the two States that 
labor swung to Truman, only 8 and 11 
per cent of the population is classified 
as rural, living outside cities of this size. 

The victory was a teamwork job. 
Neither labor nor the farmer could have 
done it alone. Labor held the ground in 
cities, furnished money and organization 
that Mr. Truman lacked. Its presidential 
showing was weaker here than in 1944. 
But the farmer made up the difference 
and swung the electoral votes of the 
States in the heart of the Middle West to 
Mr. Truman. 
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Why Farmers Swung to Truman 


Reported from DES MOINES, ST. PAUL and ST. LOUIS 


Looking behind the farm vote 
shows why farmers swung from 
Dewey to Truman to give the 
Democrats their victory edge. 

Break in farm prices played a 
part. So did trouble over price- 
supporting loans, a cut in con- 
servation checks. 

Farmers were nervous over Re- 
publican Congress. Charge that 
Truman forced high prices back- 
fired in his favor in farm States. 


Out in the field, it is clear that sev- 
eral things, not just one, caused large 
numbers of farmers to vote for Presi- 
dent Truman and to give him the mar- 
gin of victory in this year’s election. 

A growing idea is that the House Bank- 
ing Committee headed by Representative 
Jesse Wolcott (Rep.), of Michigan, elected 
Mr. Truman by making it more difficult 
for many farmers to get price-supporting 
loans. That is part of the story, but not 
all of it. Price declines in wheat, corn 
and hogs played their part, too. So did a 
statement at Albany early in September 
by Harold E. Stassen, former Governor of 
Minnesota, that the Truman Administra- 
tion was responsible for the high prices 
of food. 

The shift of farmers away from 
their traditional Republican moorings 
seems to have started about that time. 
It was helped along by other develop- 
ments. Speeches by Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey failed to clear up the doubts in 
farmers’ minds. 

Checks received by farmers for follow- 
ing soil-conservation practices were lower 
this year than last. They were lower be- 
cause Congress in 1947 cut the amount 
of money available for the soil-conserva- 
tion program. Here was tangible evidence 
of what seemed to be the Republican atti- 
tude, Some farmers also recalled that the 
Republican Congress had killed an inter- 
national agreement assuring an export 
market for U.S. wheat. 

When it was all added up, a good many 
farmers, for one reason or another, de- 
cided to cast their lot with Mr. Truman. 
The elements that were at work to shape 
farmer opinion, as those elements now 
become evident in postelection soundings, 
were these: (1) a feeling that Democratic 
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policies had contributed to the farm pros- 
perity of the last several years; (2) ap- 
prehension over the future, as prices de- 
clined, giving rise to memories of the 
early 1930s; (3) resentment at what a 
Republican Congress had done to limit 
the operation of price-supporting loans 
and to cut soil-conservation payments, 
and (4) belief that Mr. Truman might 
do more for farmers than Mr. Dewey. 
Farm prosperity, in itself, exerted 
a strong pull toward the Democrats. As a 





part of his crops under loan to get the 
benefit of Government price supports. It 
meant, too, that, if support prices should 
be lowered, he was going to be worse off. 
He began to think, much more than he 
had before, about the policies and prom- 
ises relating to the prices of farm com- 
modities. 

What Congress had done, on this point, 
disturbed him. He found that supports 
had been voted only very late in the 
session, and that they embodied a new 


-Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


FARM TALK 
... the early 1930s were remembered 


Minnesota farm official put it: “Farmers 
have never seen such good times as they 
have had in the last few years. They give 
most of the credit for that to the New 
Deal.” 

But most observers, recalling 1946, feel 
that good times alone would not have 
swung a great many G.O.P. votes to the 
Democrats. What did swing them was an 
apparent threat that these good times 
would end, and a feeling that the Demo- 


crats might prevent that from happening. 


Fears of trouble ahead were very 
lively. Wheat had dropped lately by $1 
a bushel. Corn in Iowa had fallen as 
much as $1.80 below last winter’s peak 
and 39 cents below the support level. 
Soybeans, though still above the support 
price, were bringing only $2.35 a bushel, 
compared with $4 a year ago. 

This meant that the average Iowa 
farmer, for example, had to put a great 


wrinkle. This was a sliding scale of sup- 
port prices, to start in 1950. Some prices 
that heretofore had been fixed at 90 per 
cent of parity with the prices of goods he 
must buy might drop down as low as 60 
per cent of that parity. 

The sliding-scale provision had 
been favored by many farm leaders, It 
had been approved by President Truman 
and Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan, and by Democrats as well as 
Republicans in Congress. 

But the farmer out in Iowa apparently 
had been too busy to notice it before. 
Now, with corn spilling out of his cribs 
and piled on the ground, and with few 
takers for his corn except at cut prices, 
the new provision did not look good to 
him. 

Fear of the sliding scale spread among 
his neighbors, too, especially in the last 
two weeks of the campaign. It appears to 
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have had a lot to do with President 
Truman’s carrying Iowa and Minnesota. 
Aggravating this fear was talk that Con- 
gress might change the law so as to make 
the lower scale effective in 1949 instead 
of 1950. 

Farmers began telling one another: 
“If the Republicans get in, we won't do so 
well.” Alarm over the sliding scale at- 
tained such proportions as to prompt one 
Republican Representative from the farm 
belt, even after his own re-election, to 
tell friends: “I don’t know how that got 
in there. We'll have to get it out.” 

A ban on new storage bins, im- 
posed by Congress in limiting the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. program, added to 
this scare among farmers. In prewar 
years, farmers putting their corn or 
grain under Government loan had been 
able to store it on their own farms in 
steel bins owned by the Government. 
Then, if they decided to pay the loan and 
use the corn or grain themselves, it was 
close at hand. 

At the urging of Mr. Wolcott’s Com- 
mittee, however, Congress last June for- 
bade the CCC to acquire or lease any 
storage facilities in addition to those it 
already held. It could contract for the use 
of such facilities “in accordance with the 
usual customs of trade and commerce.” 
But most commercial storage was located 
in the larger cities and, with the railroads 
glutted, farmers could not take advantage 
of that storage. Since they had to store 
their grain in order to obtain Government 
loans, many were forced to sell it for 
whatever it would bring. 

Other actions of Congress, too, 
played a part in turning farmers against 
the Republican Party. Some farmers, 
enthusiastic about rural electric service, 
were aroused by a cut, later restored, in 
Rural Electrification Administration funds. 
Some in Minnesota got up in arms when 
Congress clamped down on generating 
plants for REA co-operatives. They took 
that out on Senator Joseph H. Ball, par- 
ticularly, helping to defeat him. 

Many thought Congress had been un- 
kind to farmers’ co-operatives generally, 
and called the Republican program vague 
about future policy affecting co-opera- 
tives. A few were disturbed that Con- 
gress had not ratified the international 
wheat agreement, which they thought 
would help to stabilize markets. 

In sum, the majority of farm voters, if 
they did not fully accept Mr. Truman’s 
indictment of the Congress as the “worst 
or second worst in history,” did conclude 
that it was no friend of the farmer. That 
went far to turn voters against Republi- 
can candidates. 

Doubt as to what farmers might ex- 
pect from Mr. Dewey deepened as the 
campaign progressed. The statement by 
Mr. Stassen, immediately after a confer- 
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—Ewing Galloway 


—Black Star 


..- AND THE GENERAL PULL OF FARM PROSPERITY 
An apparent threat did the trick 


ence with Governor Dewey at Albany on 
September 2, apparently had caused 
many farmers to question whether the 
Republicans were sincerely interested in 
supporting farm prices and farm income. 
Mr. Stassen had deplored methods of the 
Department of Agriculture in buying food 
for shipment overseas and had accused 
Secretary Brannan of trying “to increase 
food prices when they should be coming 
down.” To many farmers, this meant Re- 
publican hostility to price supports. They 
never got a clarification that satisfied 
them. 

Republican campaigning did nothing to 
reverse this unseen, silent trend. In Iowa, 
for example, Governor Dewey, assured 
that the State was “safe,” did so little 
talking that it was said he “went across 


Iowa in a glass case.” Republican farm- 
ers found nothing to arouse their en- 
thusiasm. Many just stayed home on 
Election Day. 

President Truman, in contrast, 
made 14 “off the cuff” speeches in Iowa, 
driving home his argument that the Re- 
publicans were out to serve big business 
and would let the farmer down. He gota 
big hand. Not a few Republican farmers 
in his audiences, after assuring all within 
earshot that their loyalty to their party 
was unshaken, quietly voted for Mr. 
Truman. 

Now and then rumors drifted into the 
cities that the farmers were on the loose, 
politically, but few credited them—few, 
that is, unti] the smoke of the election 
battle had cleared away on November 3. 
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REAL COST OF BERLIN ‘AIR LIFT’ 


Reported from BERLIN and WASHINGTON 


Costs of the Berlin “air lift’’ 
are going up. U.S. bill, by 1949, 
is to run $500,000,000, at least, 
to keep the city going. 

Berlin run is siphoning men 
and transports off other routes, 
wearing out planes, pushing up 
Air Force spending for repairs. 

But more planes are needed 
to get Berlin off relief. New, big- 
ger air fleets are likely if air lift 
continues. 


“Air lift” to Berlin, successful so far 
in feeding the people of that city, is 
draining the U. S. of military air trans- 
port in other parts of the world. 

Half of the Army’s big C-54 trans- 
ports are now flying the Berlin route. 
Others are helping put supplies into the 
“air corridor.” As a result, air service is 
having to be reduced in the Pacific, in 
Alaska and around the Panama Canal. 
Military flights to Japan are curtailed to 
keep the Berlin supplies moving. 

Transports on the Berlin run are wear- 
ing out at triple the normal rate. It will 
take $250,000,000 for replacements in 
1949 alone. But no provision for such re- 
placements has yet been made. 

What the U.S. finds itself up against 
is the practical side of the air lift. The 
planes now are unable to keep Berlin’s 
industry operating at more than half of 
its normal production. There is little coal 
for home heating. Food is at a minimum. 
The whole operation will have to be ex- 
panded greatly to get the Western powers’ 
sectors above a relief level. That expan- 
sion, if it comes, will mean another crimp 
in military air service elsewhere or bigger 
orders for America’s aviation industry. 

Real cost of the air lift, so far as 
U.S. taxpayers are concerned, will not 
begin to show until next year. A measure 
of the cost is available now, however, 
from actual experience of the Air Force 
in supplying Berlin. 

In planes, about 250 of the Army’s 
C-54s are working for the air lift. Most 
of them are over two years old. Under 
normal operation, their life expectancy is 
10 years, At the present rate, they will 
be worn out by 1950. 

In man power, maintenance and 
ground crews have been moved into 
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Germany to keep the planes flying. To 
get them, it has been necessary to take 
men needed in other areas. 

In service, staffing the air lift has cut 
other military transport to the minimum. 
Army C-54s are off the run between the 
U.S. West Coast and Pearl Harbor. 
Navy flying boats have had to take over. 
Even troop carriers are on the Berlin 
lift, taken from normal bases in Hawaii, 
the Canal Zone, Alaska and inside the 
U.S. 

In dollars, the cost to the Air Force 
alone has been announced as $385,000 
a day. That is at the rate of $140,525,000 
a year, and does not include everything. 
The cost, in relation to delivered supplies, 
will go higher as bad weather in the 
corridor cuts down the number of 
flights. 

Actual spending to keep Berlin sup- 
plied by air probably is running closer 
to $500,000 a day. The Air Force figure 
includes normal pay and depreciation, 
plus fuel and maintenance. But it does 
not show what the Army is spending. 
Army trucks, gasoline and men are being 
used to haul cargo to the take-off fields 
and from the Berlin airports. Army en- 
gineers are building new airports to help 
the air lift grow. All this runs into thou- 
sands of dollars a day. 

Commercial air lines are flying an 
average of seven transocean trips a week 
to deliver engines, spare parts and sup- 


plies to the Air Force in Germany. 
Private companies have had to be called 
in, too, to help overhaul the big C-54s 
every 1,000 flight hours. Cost of an over- 
haul, in extreme cases, can go as high as 
$100,000. 

Normally the Air Force does its own 
overhaul work at its maintenance depots 
in Oklahoma City and Middletown, Pa. 
But these plants are unequal to the task 
of keeping the air-lift planes going in 
addition to ordinary maintenance re- 
quirements. 

Future costs are to rise steadily. 
Supplying Berlin by air will take at least 
half a billion dollars in 1949, if the opera- 
tion has to be kept up next year. 

The air lift, with new airfields, will 
need even more planes than it is using 
now. Average tonnage flown into Berlin 
so far has been around 4,000 tons a day. 
But that is just enough to keep the city 
going. Flight delivery of 9,000 tons 
daily probably will be needed to give 
Berlin something closer to a normal life. 

Outside Berlin, the Air Force tactical 
planning involves more use of air trans- 
port than ever before. This will mean 
largely replacing the present crippled 
four-motor transport fleet with new, 
bigger and more efficient planes. Both 
the cost of the Berlin air lift and the cost 
of restoring the military air-transport 
fleet elsewhere will begin to show up 
next year. 
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British Steel Plan: Meaning to U. S. 


Steel comes next in Britain's 
socialist program. U. S. New 
Dealers are watching to see what 
happens when Government takes 
over. 

Private steel industry in Eng- 
land ends in 1950 unless Labor 
Government is voted out. Only 
small mills are exempt. 

It means no more stock hold- 
ings, no more dividends. Work- 
ers, managers, directors then go 
to work for the Government. 


A revived New Deal in the United 
States, judging by reports received in 
London, is a long way from socialism 
as practiced in Great Britain. The 
British Jeaders are setting out to take 
the country’s iron and steel industry 
away from private owners, while Pres- 
ident Truman’s Government is stress- 
ing social insurance. 

Big test of British socialism, however, 
is drawing the attention of New Dealers 
whose thinking tends toward the left. 
Investors, managers and workers in the 
U.S. who have an interest in seeing how 
socialism is carried out in practice also 
can get the answers from the socialist 
plan for taking over steel in Britain. 

Coal, railroads, road and air transport, 
banking, gas, electric power and_ the 
radio already are nationalized in Britain. 
Medicine is far along the road to Gov- 
ernment monopoly, British socialists now 
are staking their future on their Govern- 
ment’s attempt to take over and operate 
the huge steel industry. 

Real fight over steel will take place in 
elections scheduled for 1950, Under the 
terms of the bill now before Parliament, 


of the industry before May 1, 1950. 
About the same time, the British people 
will get a chance to vote out the Labor 
Party if they like. Meanwhile, Americans 
interested in the way the socialists take 
over private interests can find the answers 
in the plan for steel. 

Owners of the steel industry, the 
private individuals and institutions hav- 
ing stocks and bonds in British steel 
companies are most directly affected. 
They are to.trade their shares for Gov- 
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ernment bonds on the basis of stock- 
market quotations at certain dates in 
1945 and 1948, whichever is higher. 

Trouble is that the steel industry has 
been under the threat of nationalization 
since the end of the war. Stock values 
were depressed for that reason. Also, the 
steel companies, trying to co-operate 
with the Government’s campaign against 
inflation, have been holding down divi- 
dends, plowing earnings back into de- 
velopment and modernization programs. 
As a result, private owners say 
the real value of their holdings is 
not reflected on the stock ex- 
change. They want $2,500,000,- 
000. What the Government offers 
is about $1,200,000,000. 

In addition, the Government 
is paying private owners in bonds 
that will produce a fixed interest, 
probably about 3 per cent. The 
owners stand no chance of getting 
dividend increases if steel makes 
profits, What profits are made are 
supposed to go through the Gov- 
ernment back into the develop- 
ment and modernization of the 
industry. 

Government gets an operat- 
ing industry in exchange for the 
bonds it prints. What is more, the 
British steel industry is not a 
weak and disorganized industry 
such as coal mining was when the 
Government took it over. By 
British standards, steel is a healthy 
industry, though it still is far be- 
low U.S. steelmaking efficiency. 
British steel] output has climbed 
from 13,243,000 tons in 1945 to 
an estimated total of 16,240,000 tons for 
this year. Before World War II, steel 
output never exceeded 14,900,000 tons. 

First problem for the socialists was 
how to break a basic industry away from 
its natural subsidiaries and dependents, 
how to take over the making of iron and 
steel without getting the Government into 
the making of finished products. The 
British steel industry is tied closely to the 
users of steel. Thus, the iron and steel bill 
now before Parliament is taking many 
Labor Party leaders further into socialism 
than they care to go at this stage. 

Americans in Britain are making care- 
ful studies of socialist methods, trying to 
see how they will operate in terms that 
U.S. steel men can understand. 

The socialist plan, as now drafted, 
calls for the Government to take over 107 


private companies and their subsidiaries 
These companies produce 97.5 per cent 
of British pig iron, 99.6 per cent of 
British steel ingots. Their operations 
reach down into almost every industry 
that deals with steel and iron, , 

All the companies taken over by th 
Government are to continue as units, | 
the same scheme were tried in the U.S. 
the big names of steel—U.S. Steel, Re. 
public, Bethlehem and the rest—woul 
remain. But all the LOT big companies 
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MAN OF STEEL 
New boss—new attitude? 


of Britain are to be owned by the Gov- 
emment, Their policies are to be set by 
the Government’s Iron and Steel Corp. 
a public holding company. 

Yardstick that is to determine what 
companies are to be taken over is output. 
Firms producing annually more than 50; 
000 tons of iron ore, or 20,000 tons of 
pig iron, steel ingots or rolled steel will 
go to the Government. Firms producing 
more than 5,000 tons of iron ore, iron 
or steel must have Government licenses 
to operate, Only the smallest firms are 
free to try for survival against the Gov- 
ernment monopoly, 

Exceptions to this rule of thumb are 
causing an uproar, The Ford Motor Co. 
for example, operates steel mills with a 
capacity of close to 100,000 tons, but it 
is to be left alone. Official explanation is 
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jt Ford makes steel only for its own 
‘ehicles and that the automobile in- 
istry, like the shipping industry, is not 
be taken over. Real reason may be the 
ritish Government’s desire to avoid 
ouble with the U.S. Government. 

Competition among the 107 com- 
anies to be socialized continues, in 
jeory, but, in fact, the real incentives 
» competition are removed. Salesmen 
{British steel firms, theoretically operat- 
ing separately, will be competing, if at 
ull only on speed and quantity of de- 
liveries. The Government, which already 
is fxing prices and rationing steel, will 
impose real management from the top. 

Management, at the company level, 
isexpected to remain the same. Not only 
the managers but also the boards of 
directors are expected to work for the 
Government just as they worked for 
private Owners. 

Executive salaries in the companies 
taken over also will remain the same at 
the start. Some 50 executives in the in- 
dustry will continue to receive, for a 
time, higher salaries than that which is 
to be paid to the chairman of the board 
of the Government’s holding company— 
$35,000 a year. But the Government will 
have full power to replace executives and 
to cut or increase salaries. 

Workers and employes of the social- 
ied companies are supposed to get noth- 
ing more than a new employer when the 
Government takes over. The 300,000 
workers involved will keep the same pay 
scale and work the same hours. But op- 
ponents of socialism are predicting that 
the Government will have more trouble 
with steelworkers than with private 
owners. 

Labor's record in steel is good. Worker 
eficiency, output per man, is about 10 
per cent above prewar levels in steel, a 
contrast to coal mining, already social- 
ized, where output is about 5 per cent 
below. There have been no serious labor 
disputes in the steel industry since 1926. 
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set by & lhe workers, however, expect to get 
Corp, something out of Government owner- 
chip of steel and are likely to make 
what trouble for the Government if their lot is 
atput. not improved, , 
1 50- Production, cheap production of iron 
we and steel, is likely to be the real test of 
1 will socialism. The private owners of steel 
ucing | USist that their own program of re- 
iron | ®duipment and modernization, begun in 
Pi 1945 and expected to cost about $800,- 
. 000,000, would boost output to about 
Gin 18,000,000 tons of steel annually by two 
or three years. The Government, how- 
.* ever, wants 22,000,000 tons of steel in 
Co. that time. To get it, the Government is 
tha rps Parliament for authority to put 
ut i $1,200,000,000 worth of the public’s 
on is § U2ey into an expansion program. 
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. .. American leaders will be watching closely 


produce more steel. Exports containing a 
large amount of steel now account for 
nearly half of Britain’s sales abroad. 
Question is whether socialism can do the 
job any better than private enterprise 
under Government controls, if as well. 

The British experiment in steel is 
likely to be tried unless there is a major 
shift of public opinion. So far, there are 
few signs that the Conservatives are gath- 





—Keystone 


ering enough public support to turn the 
socialists out of the Government. 

American view, the Government 
view, of the socialist plan for British 
steel is likely to be that it is Britain’s 
business, not America’s business. Ameri- 
can leaders, some of whom want to 
practice some form of socialism in the 
U.S., will be watching the British ex- 
periment closely. 
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CHINA’S FAILURE, EVEN WITH AID 


Reported from NANKING and WASHINGTON 


Chiang Kai-shek’s China, fall- 
ing apart, is raising new U.S. 
problems in the Pacific. Com- 
munist grip is tightening fast. 

Loss of Manchuria means a 
cutoff of supplies for Japanese 
industry, a steady drain on U.S. 
to keep a stake in the Orient. 

Choice now for America is to 
pull out of China or boost aid 
sky-high. Communists are forc- 
ing a decision. 


The U.S. is losing its 4S-vear effort 
to keep open the door to China. The 
door is closed on much of China now. 
It is closing on what remains. 

As Communist strength rises in China, 
the U.S. finds itself facing what almost 
amounts to loss of the war in the Pacific. 
That war broke out following American 
attempts to keep Japan from controlling 
China. It cost the U. S. $136,000,000,000 
and nearly 118,000 lives. Japan was 
stopped. Since that war ended, the U. S. 
has poured nearly $2,000,000,000 into 
China to shore up the regime of Chiang 
Kai-shek in fighting the Communists. 

All this expenditure of American lives 
and money and effort now is turning out 
to have had these results: 

China is, or apparently soon will be, 
Communist in its most important parts. 
Significance of the Communist gains is 
shown on the accompanying map. What 
is to be left outside of Communist control, 
if anything, is mostly the economically 
poor or backward parts of the country. 

Japan is an American charge, de- 
feated and bankrupt. It is costing the 
U.S. $260,000,000 a year to support the 
Japanese people. Japanese industry, de- 
nied raw materials from Manchuria and 
North China by Communists, may not be 
able to revive as the U.S. wants it to re- 
vive. Japan, thus, may be an American 
dependent for years to come. 

The U.S. faces the burden of support- 
ing Japan indefinitely and the threat of 
growing Soviet influence in the Pacific. 

Question for the U. S. now is what 
to do about the problem. Past help has 
not beaten the Communists. Present aid 
is not doing it on the basis of the evi- 
dence. Some new tack, thus, is being 
forced on the U. S. by the turn of events, 
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Just what kind of tack it is to be is get- 
ting attention from a lot of top-level 
planners, from President Truman down. 

Actually, four main courses of action 
are being considered by the U.S. Each 
of them has quite a little American sup- 
port, but each has serious drawbacks. 

Aid to Chiang? The U.S. can try to 
save China by giving Chiang a lot more 
help, fast. U.S. aid to Nationalist China 
in this fiscal year is scheduled at around 
$400,000,000, a fraction of the amount 
that is being given to Europe. Believers 
in Chiang say he could have stopped the 
Communists in their tracks if he had re- 
ceived enough American help a year 
ago. They think he still can win the war 
if he gets adequate aid. 

Trouble with this plan is that prob- 
ably no amount of help short of U.S. 
troops could enable Chiang to win back 
what he has lost. But, if American troops 
were to fight in China, Russians prob- 
ably would fight on the Communist side. 
That would mean all-out war between 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. With Ameri- 
can help, short of troop use, however, 
probably the most Chiang could do 
would be to hold the part of China south 
of the Yangtze River. 

Aid to generals? Help to capable 
generals who can stand up to the Com- 
munists, along with some aid to Chiang, 
is another plan that has developing sup- 
port. The idea is that Chiang often has 


ECA‘S ROGER LAPHAM 
...in a Crisis, emergency supplies 


wasted American munitions by handingli 
them to crooked or bungling generakfl 


The belief is that capable commande 
if given munitions directly by the Us, 
could stop the Communists. At the same 
time, Chiang could be assisted in straight 
ening out China’s economic and admip. 
istrative mess. 

Big weakness of this plan is that } 
would tend to build up generals jig 
independent war lords. That could break 
China into pieces, which the Comm. 
nists would gobble one at a time. 

Withdrawal? A good many Amer. 
cans, including some officials, think the 
U.S. should give up all attempts to heh 
straighten out China, should withdraw al 
aid and let nature take its course. They 
say that the billions spent so far have 
not saved China and that it would take 
more billions than the U. S. can afford to 
get China in order. 

Trouble with getting completely out 
of the Chinese picture is that, with al 
U.S. help withdrawn, organized oppos- 
tion to the Communists probably would 
fold up in a hurry. 

A coalition Government for China 
is being urged as a cheap, practical solv- 
tion to the problem. The idea is to bring 


the Communists and the Nationalists to-B} 


gether, stop the fighting and give the 
people a chance to go back to work. This 
scheme has a lot of advocates. Secretan 
of State George C. Marshall almost put 
it over when he went to China a coupk 
of years ago. Although Chiang opposes 


coalition, sentiment in favor of it is grow. 


ing now in Nationalist China. The Com 
munists might accept it if they felt pretty 
sure of getting control of the county 
more quickly that way than by fighting 
for it. This risk of Communist control i 
the big drawback to the coalition idea. 
U. S. decision about what to doi 
to take into account the present critic 
turn of events in China. 
Communists are climbing 
driver’s seat. They have been making 
gains ever since Russia, after getting int 
Manchuria under the Yalta Agreement 
gave them Japanese arms. Now they hav 
taken over Manchuria, and are gainiti 
control of North China. Thus, they are! 
have China’s biggest granary outside tht 
rice lands of South China and the riches 
accessible deposits of coal and iron. The 
have the country’s main industrial distri 
and the major part of the oil refiner 
Whoever holds these prizes holds th 
key to China’s future, Japan’s future * 
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tied in, too, for Manchuria and North 
China are the logical sources of coal and 
iron for Japanese industries. 

New advances are being made by the 
Communists. Besides closing in on the 
remnants of North China, they are push- 
ing toward the vital Yangtze River. The 
Communist chief, Mao Tse-tung, has told 
the Cominform the whole country will be 
inhis hands soon. That would mean Com- 
munist control of 470,000,000 people. 

The acute economic crisis ‘in Na- 
tionalist China also is getting a great deal 
of consideration as American officials try 
to decide what to do. This crisis threatens 
to break up Chiang’s Government in 
pats of China that remain under its 
military control, 

Inflation is running wild. Food is short 
or entirely lacking in Shanghai and some 
other big cities, mainly because Com- 
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munists are blocking the railways. Roger 
Lapham, director of the U. $. China-aid 
program, is trying to rush in emergency 
supplies from outside the country, but 
meanwhile food riots have broken out. 

Morale of most of Chiang’s troops is 
slipping. Soldiers are tired of fighting 
without real victories, disheartened by 
seeing the Communists take over vital 
parts of the country. Whole divisions 
have gone over to the Communist side. 

Public morale, too, is nearing bottom. 
People are cold and hungry. They are 
giving up hope that their Government, 
with its graft and inefficiency, can save 
the country from the Communists. After 
more than 20 years of war with Japanese 
and Communists, they want peace; a lot 
of them want it at any price. Farmers 
resent high taxes and rents and are re- 
ceptive to Communist promises of land 
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reform. Many non-Communists are go- 
ing over to the Communists. 

The wave of chaos is to spread as the 
loss of Manchuria and North China areas 
makes itself felt fully. Morale of soldiers 
and civilians is expected by U. S. officials 
to sink to the vanishing point as the 
Communists advance further. Chiang is 
telling his people to prepare for eight 
more years of war. The real prospect, 
however, as measured on the ground, is 
for collapse of his Government and for 
Communist control of the country. 

U. S. action in this developing crisis 
is not yet determined. Until a new policy 
is decided on, the present help to Chiang 
will continue. Time is getting late, how- 
ever. The Communists are on the march. 
The door to China appears to be swinging 
shut in spite of many years of American 
efforts to keep it open. 
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e@ So big? No—so small! 

This streamlined beauty is a complete office dictating machine. 
Yet it’s so small it will tuck away in your desk drawer—and so 
comfortably portable you can take it anywhere, easily. 

And the Time-Master records on a plastic belt smaller than 
your hand—the clearest dictation known to man or secretary. 


This unrivaled tonal clarity is due partly to the marvel of 


electronics—partly to the performance of the revolutionary re- 
cording medium. The tiny Memobelt is the only plastic dictating 
medium that assures both uniform tonal clarity from beginning 
to end, and instant, uniformly measured backspacing. 
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and this high! 





TIME-MASTER RECORDS ON A 
REVOLUTIONARY PLASTIC BELT! 






so effortless. All you 


And Time-Master dictation is so easy 
do is relax, press a button and talk your work away. Your Time- 
Master’s microphone catches every spoken thought—even 3 
whisper! 


TAKE IT HOME AT NIGHT — 
OR OFF ON A BUSINESS TRIP! 


Nothing can match the Time-Master for a// dictation 
—anywhere. It’s just right for office or home—and 
made to order for the road. 


The slim, easy-to-carry Time-Master and the easy-handling 
Memobelt are the right combination for electronic dictation a! 
its versatile best. You can mail your voice from home or hotel 
to office. Memobelts fit your regular business envelope and can 
be dropped down standard mail chutes. And in offices large and 
smal] they speed work because they require minimum handling. 

One look at the revolutionary TIME-MASTER— and you'll 
agree ...it’s radically new, different, better! 
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BERLIN....PARIS....LONDON....NANKING.... 









> As the world steps up the search for peace, while preparing for war..... 
Soviet Union hints strongly it prefers talk, a deal, to present deadlock. 
U.S., worried about China, has new reasons for some settlement in Europe. 
"Neutral" powers, nations caught in the middle, are working harder than ever 
to bring Big Two closer together, end Berlin blockade, start German peace talks. 
It's a deSperate, almost frantic search for some way to ease the tensions 
that seem to solve nothing, yet run up costs and build up emotional strains that 
are hard to endure. Maybe there's a limit to what people can stand, after all. 





































Peace gestures, hints, maneuvers are taking this form: 

Russian officials, having guessed wrong on U.S. election, are losing little 
time in reversing the Moscow line, now call defeat of Governor Dewey, victory of 
Mr. Truman a good sign. There are relatively kind words for the U.S. electorate. 





Russian press, under Government orders, is quick to grab and exploit every 
rumor that Mr. Truman may perhaps be thinking of meeting with Mr. Stalin. 

Russians abroad, Communist leaders, are not belaboring the Marshall Plan - 
quite so hard, are emphasizing there is much to be gained by East-West trade. 

U.S. officials, for their part, are not quite so eager to have United Na- 
tions vote formally against Russia on Berlin blockade. Tendency is to hesitate. 











U.N., on the urging of the smaller powers, is seizing the opportunity to 
work out new formula for Big Two compromise on Berlin, maybe end the blockade. 


I] you 
Time- 


ven a There's a Soviet threat to force down planes that stray from the corridor 


At the same time, of course, the big powers are Showing their muscles. 





between Western Germany and Berlin. It could be serious, could also be a bluff. 
There's a Western threat to force Russian currency out of Western Berlin. 

And there's the West's big threat to rearm fast, gang up against the Soviet. 

‘tation There are other threats, from both sides. They are to be expected, part of 

8 the diplomat's stock in trade, a way to build up bargaining power before a deal. 

Important fact is that there are peaceful efforts, as well as threats, to report. 





ndling 
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hotel > Price of “cold war" is beginning to look pretty steep, too. 

we, Berlin "air lift" is slowed down, but not stopped, by bad weather. Russians 

ling have to admit West can feed Berlin by air, by-pass blockade. That is a blow to 

you'll Soviet calculations. But the air lift is expensive, risky for the West, too. 
Eastern Germany is not recovering, not knuckling down as Moscow planned. 
Western Germany by contrast, is making a comeback, despite many troubles. 
These are reasons for Russia to seek a Settlement. What appears to Moscow 

as an even bigger reason, though, is the Speed with which Western Europe and the 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


U.S. are getting together on a transatlantic treaty. On that situation: 
Preliminary stage is completed. Britain, France, Low Countries, plus Can- 
ada, have now notified U.S. they are ready to negotiate a North Atlantic treaty. 
Second stage, just beginning, involves secret sessions in Washington. There 
treaty points will be argued, agreed on by State Department and ambassadors. In 
this period, too, the informal approval of key U.S. Senators will be sought. 
Third stage specifies formal conference, a big show, at which Western powers 
will sign treaty: Place: Washington. Time: probably late January, early February. 
Fourth stage, the one that counts, calls for ratification by the governments 
concerned. That means, above all, approval by two thirds of the U.S. Senate. 
West's timetable asSumes all these stages will be completed by June. It is 
to Russia's interest to wreck this timetable, if it can. Ending Berlin block- 
ade, moving toward peace settlement for Germany might make quite a difference. 














>> Truth of the matter is that both Russia and the Western powers are running 
into trouble in Germany. Both sides have reason to be sick of their job. 

Soviet headache is brought on by failure of Eastern Germany to produce up 
to plan, or deliver expected reparations or embrace Communism with enthusiasm. 
That's a reason for the big police force, ultimately to be an army of 400,000. 

West's headache comes from trouble U.S. and Britain have persuading France 
to go along on policy for Ruhr, on German recovery, on new German constitution. 

As things stand, France thinks Germany is recovering too fast, getting too 
much Marshall Plan money. Moreover, French dislike idea of turning Ruhr indus- 
try back to Germans, fear centralized power in proposed West German state, and 
insist that Germany be kept weak, with Ruhr quite separate, under Allies" thumb. 

That confronts the U.S. and Britain with this kind of dilemma: 

Agreeing with France means slowdown in Western Germany's recovery, and in 
Western Europe's. It means, also, indefinite stay by Allied troops in Germany. 

Disagreeing with France, on the other hand, gives politicians inside France 
an issue with which to upset present weak Government, an issue which might be 
enough to give General De Gaulle power. London, Washington don't like that much. 

So, either way they go, U.S. and Britain are to be in trouble. 














>> It's a time of shaky, wobbly governments, in fact, not only in France, but 
also in Greece, in the Middle East, in China. This is the way things are: 

French Government is fighting Communist-led strikes on-one side, fighting 
off election gains by General De Gaulle on the other, fighting inflation on every 
side. Odds are against the present Government's staying power. 

Greek Government is due to be reshuffled, to silence critics of Right and 
Left. But, even then, even with U.S. support, stable government is not in sight. 

Arab governments throughout the Middle East have a growing crop of troubles, 
too. They are swamped by Arab refugees, are running out of money, above all are 
fearful of letting their people know they have really lost the war with the Jews. 
New state of Israel seems to be stronger, more stable than any of its opponents. 











>> In China, where the cracking-up process is going very faSt.cece 
Morale is at the point where people talk of peace at any price. 
Coalition government, one including Communists, is seriously discussed. 
Danger of a Communist China, then a Communist Asia, looks closer, puts new 
pressure on Western powers to negotiate peace in Europe, if it can be done. 
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‘‘In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





PENSIONS: 


THE COMING ISSUE 


IN LABOR RELATIONS 
AN INTERVIEW WITH JOHN L. LEWIS 














EDITOR’S NOTE: John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers and leader in the move- 
ment to influence private industry to provide 
social security of its own for its workers, outlines 
in the following interview his viewpoint concern- 
ing what lies ahead. 

Mr. Lewis speaks with authority on the subject 
of pensions and other benefits for workers. The 
members of his union now are beginning to cash 
in on a welfare fund of about $100,000,000 a 
year financed by the coal industry. As such an 
authority, Mr. Lewis accepted an invitation from 
the editors of U.S. News & World Report to be 


interviewed in our conference rooms. Miss Jose- 





phine Roche, director of the UMW welfare and 
retirement fund, also participated. 

Mr. Lewis wants industry to include in its cost 
of production and in the price of its products the 
expense of social insurance. He also wants the 
Taft-Hartley Act repealed and a minimum of 
Government regulation put in its place. He be- 
lieves that -unions should favor competition in 
industry, and promote rapid use of every me- 
chanical advance to promote efficiency. 

This is another in our series of interviews with 
leaders in national affairs, and is the only author- 
ized interview given by Mr. Lewis in recent years. 
The questions asked, and his answers, follow. 





Q What we had in mind for this interview was the 
subject of pensions, which is gaining more and more 
attention nowadays, and particularly in recent months 
because of the widespread publicity given to the pen- 
sion plan in the coal industry. First of all, do you 
know if any other country has a pension plan in any 
industry as big as this? 

A Since we initiated the principle I think Russia 
has put in a pension plan in its coal-mining industry. 
It was followed last year by a plan in Czechoslovakia, 
in which they added certain principles to that plan 
which appeared on its face to be more liberal as to the 
pension itself, as to the age of availability, amount 
involved in proportion to the average wages, etc. We 
only know what the press reported. 

Q You think that their plan is more liberal? 

A No, I don’t think their plan is better than ours. I 
am simply saying that, since the execution of our con- 
tract, these two countries in their coal-mining indus- 
try have put into effect pension plans. 

Q How would you sum up the basic purpose of the 
plan—or the basic objective of the plan? 

A It is essentially as follows: There’s a definite prin- 
ciple involved of making the commodity, used gener- 
ally by the public or special interests, bear completely 
its own cost of production, rather than have the pro- 
duction of that commodity subsidized to some degree 
either by the Government or by tax-collection proc- 


esses of Government. We hold that the care of the hv- 
man element in an industry should inherently run 
with the cost of production. A man is just as ¢- 
sential as any other item in the cost of production. 
For instance, in the mining industry—it is a par- 
ticularly hazardous industry with respect to definit 
mining hazards and as to occupational diseases and 
the wearing-out process of the men who are en- 
ployed there and work under adverse conditions. The 
result is the usage of a tremendous amount of man 
power, which, when used up or dispensed with in 
the ordinary way, renders those men physically an¢ 
occupationally unable to enter other industries. They 
then either live in poverty or become a _ charg 
against the public purse. The taxpayers of the 
country were assessed for such aid—State aid, hos- 
pital funds and charitable organizations of all char- 
acters. 


In a broad sense of the word, those facilities wet f 


unable to care for them or maintain them on ani 
basis of human decency or fair treatment. First of all 
65,000 men are annually injured in the bituminous i0- 
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dustry, with an average of 40 days’ lost time. Included 
in that 65,000, of course, are a great number of met 
who are permanently disabled. Their injuries consis 
of broken backs, or loss of limbs, or other major it- 
juries that totally incapacitate them. 

We hold that in order to maintain our system 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 




















| ree enterprise we shouldn’t expect the taxpayers of 
he country to assume the burden of caring for the 
uman wastage in an especially hazardous or bad in- 
dustry like the mining industry; that the nonconsumer 
nf coal should not be taxed to keep up the plant and 
quipment of the coal company. And we hold that part 
{the plant and equipment is the man power and per- 
sonnel. For instance, a coal company is prohibited by 


> and 


> Cost 
's the 
s the 
m of 


a law from using a mule or any other draft animal to a 
me- |fpoint where it is incapacitated and then turning it out 
on the street to die; and yet, that is what the bitu- 
with inous industry has been doing with its man power 
thor. '&..ablinded man, a man with both legs amputated, a 
ears. |§man with a broken back. And of course the incidence 
llow, \of broken backs is very great—we have at the present 
ime about 500. About 200 men are in hospitals para- 
----|Pyzed with broken backs. 

Q You wouldn't base the pension on the hazards of 
the hu. Wee industry alone? 

A No, that’s only part of the whole picture. As a 
ay point of emphasis I stress the character of the injuries 
: wea * poverty and destitution that come to an indi- 
duces vidual who finds himself in such circumstances as a 

a Pal Result of employment in the industry are important 
definite factors. 
ses and 


Q That goes to the question of the extent of the 
are ll Bbenefits? 
ns. The 4 That’s right. So the investor with a million dol- 
of mat Birs for instance, may elect to put it in the coal in- 
with in dustry; or, he may elect to put it in a publishing 
lly anc industry—he has his choice. Because he elects to put 
s. They Bthat money in the coal industry doesn’t give him any 
chars Bmore right to expect the public to take care of his 
of the Bused-up man power than would the case be in another 
id, hos: industry. 
1] char- 
a Human Care as a Production Cost 
on af! § We hold that the proper care of the human element 
t of all Bin the mining industry or any other major industry 
10US in should properly be charged to the cost of production 
icludéc Band not assessed against the taxpayers as a whole. To 
of me0 Bthat degree, we think it’s a step in the direction of free 
consis: Beovernment. It’s contrary to the concept that the 
ajor it Government should do everything for its citizens. 
The industry should do it, and the commodity should 
bear the cost of it—whatever that may be. This is a 
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yer of product, not taxpayer, should stand cost of wearing out men 
.; well as machines—Pressure of workers for more pay forces em- 
ployers to be efficient—Strikes are a sign of nation’s vitality. 


chance for labor and management to take care of these 
problems and eliminate the necessity for the Govern- 
ment to build up huge, inefficient and costly adminis- 
trative bureaus to try to do the task in a less efficient 
way. To me it’s an assurance of the preservation of 
free enterprise. 

Q Your plan is not to take the place of Social 
Security? 

A Let me make no suggestions about Social Se- 
curity as such, except that it is totally inadequate to 
meet the problems of an incapacitated man in an in- 
dustry. The United Mine Workers of America pension 
is superimposed on Social Security. 


Who Shall Support the Disabled? 


Q What of the young men in the industry—how far 
can they go to support the older or incapacitated ones? 
If you have men retiring at 60 and they live until 
they’re 80, would there be enough young members to 
support such a plan? 

A We find this, that the young men are eagerly in 
support of this principle and in justification of it. 

Q They’re willing to sacrifice something them- 
selves? 

A Yes, because it falls largely upon the mining 
population to bear the burden of caring for these peo- 
ple out of their wages. There is scarcely a family in 
the mining industry who hasn’t had some member 
thereof killed or injured in the mines. Their numbers 
are a legion who have undertaken to support some- 
body who has been injured seriously in the mines and 
can secure no other employment, because these people 
have nowhere else to go. And to the limit of their 
ability and their income the mining families care for 
these people. 

Q Have you ever figured how much of a part of the 
total cost of the pension is the total intake of the in- 
dustry; that is, its gross income—what is the relation 
—how much of an added charge is the pension? Does 
it apply to every ton of coal? 

A Yes, to every ton of coal mined for use or sale. 

Q Does it roughly correspond to, say, 20 per cent 
of the sales price? 

A If the sales price is $4 a ton at the mines, then 
your 20 cents a ton is 5 cents on the dollar. 


(Continued on page 36) 




















Q Then it is 5 cents on the sales dollar. How does 
that 5 cents relate to other recently added costs in the 
coal industry? In other words, is it a large amount in 
relation to other recent costs—the way the sales price 
has gone up? Has the sales price gone up proportion- 
ately to take «are of that? 

A Well, the | 348 contract negotiated 10 cents a ton 
additional for t. welfare fund. The amount of in- 
crease as gene: applied was a minimum of 50 
cents and a maximum of 75 cents. Probably some of 
that increase was anticipatory of other increases 
which would follow with constantly advancing costs, 
freight rates, etc. So naturally the forward-looking 
businessman is going to try to cover some of the con- 
tingencies which may occur in the future. But that 
was the record for 1948. 


Pensions: ‘A Community Asset’ 


Q So what has happened is that the consumer of 
the coal is paying this price in his stride, so to speak, 
and the welfare fund has been provided for as a part 
of the price? 

A That’s right. The prices are constantly advanc- 
ing and we think the 20 cents a ton for the welfare is 
an insignificant and comparatively unimportant item 
of cost in the whole structure of costs. We think, 
too, that it’s going to be an asset in many ways. 
It’s a community asset because we find now that 
the businessman and professional man in mining 
communities recognize that it turns a family from a 
state of pauperization to an asset to the community 
—they have purchasing power, from the welfare 
fund. And we think in the end it will affect the 
whole picture of tax collection and assessments. We 
think it is fundamentally sound from the stand- 
point of our concept of our American form of gov- 
ernment and the idea of preserving free enterprise, 
and is the basis upon which can be built up the 
whole structure of economics, social and _ political, 
in our country. 

Q It could be applied to other industries, too? 

A Well, while we hold no brief for the other indus- 
tries we certainly think the principle is sound for other 
industries and I don’t know why an average citizen 
shouldn’t expect that when he buys a ton of steel or 
a ton of coal or an article derived from those, why 
that article shouldn’t bear the whole cost that he had 
expected to pay in relation thereto, and that he should 
be comparatively free from the necessity of making 
up the deficit of that particular commodity beyond 
the original cost of production. Companies are ex- 
pected to pay interest on their indebtedness—they 
have to pay for their nails, their spikes, their steel 
rails, their wire cables and their electric locomotives— 
and every article except the usage of a human being. 
An individual who works for a living has a certain 
amount of equipment, just as a plant has. He has no 
allowance for deterioration, such as a _ corporate 
entity has for plant and equipment, for obsoles- 





cence, deterioration, deferred maintenance and al} 
such items. 

The worker has a right to expect that after years of 
active service there will be something that will carry 
him through the normal years of his existence. ; 

Q What are the miner’s contributions to his own 
welfare fund? 

A The miner makes no contribution to his welfare 
fund. 

Q Doesn't he have an insurance fund as so many 
industries do? ' 

A They can’t get insurance at the same cost as 
other people because the industry’s too hazardous. 
On the whole I think insurance costs a mine worker 
211 per cent of the cost of anybody in a sedentary 
occupation. And he can’t buy that protection— 
it’s almost 214 times as much as for the ordinary 
worker. f 

All they have are the small pools locally which 
provide for burial funds, or the care of destitute cases, 

Q What would you say the average miner's weekly 
income would be on a retirement basis—based on the 
number of years of service, etc.—under the most 
favorable circumstances, what would he have a 
month? 

A The plan is that after 20 years of service in the 
industry, if he has reached the age of 62 and can 
qualify as to the other requirements, and retires after 
May 28, 1946, he will be paid $100 per month. 

Q Which added to Social Security would be how 
much a month? 

A The maximum is $130 per month. 

Q His earnings while working run around $80 per 
week or roughly $300 per month? Then he comes 
down from a standard of $300 to about $130 a month, 
which is roughly one third of what he was getting? It 
isn’t going to leave him in a very prosperous condition 
even under the most favorable circumstances. 

And then there is the question of the purchasing 
power of that $100 when he does get his retirement— 
there are no safeguards there that any of us can 
provide, are there? 

A Well, of course, these pension plans are not 
responsible for the so-called appreciated costs. And 
with respect to the mining industry, this plan is going 
to make a great contribution to the efficiency of the 
industry. It will enable men of 62 to retire, and the 
industry to have benefit of younger men, with in- 
creased opportunity to secure the services of younger 
men, which is a problem of the industry. And it be- 
comes more attractive for younger men to remain in 
the industry, which is a problem of the mining in- 
dustry. Under our contract, and under the law in most 
States now, a young man can’t enter the mines until 
he is about 18 years of age. As a result of this, he gets 
a better opportunity for education; so finally at 18 

when he graduates from high school, he often enters 
other industries or makes arrangements to go to an 
institution of higher learning—he doesn’t go in the 
mines. 


a 
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Benefits of Productivity 


So, out of 140,000 young men in the armed services 
who came out of mining communities, it is question- 
able whether 50 per cent of them returned to the 
mines, because of better opportunities, friends and 
contacts elsewhere. 

So our industry is facing acutely the problem of 
lack of man power for the future. That’s one thing 
that our country cannot permit to happen because 
our country depends so fundamentally upon the coal 
supply. 

Q If mechanization increases and you are able to 
get a larger supply of coal there would be a larger 
contribution to the welfare fund? 

A As we increase mechanization and consequently 
reduce man power we will find it will take a lesser 
amount of money to maintain the welfare fund for a 
lesser number of men. 

In other words if we increase our man-power pro- 
ductivity up to 10 tons a day per capita— 

Q What is it now? 

A 6.11 our last figures show, as against 1.11 in Great 
Britain and as against .83 in Germany and France, 
per man per day. 

Q This is not a reflection of the energy or desire to 
work but of the system and efficiency, etc.? 

A It reflects all of those factors. It reflects the skill 
of the miner; it reflects good management, efficient 
engineering, sound business policies and all such 
factors. 

But as we increase productivity then our welfare 
burden becomes less; because if you get more tons 
and use less men there are less injured men to care 
for. So the question has factors of advantage and in 
no way does it run counter to the established policy of 
the organization in the industry to increase constantly 
production and create new values. 

Q Then there is the question if less miners are used, 
other industries may not be able to absorb them. 

A Well, that is not in itself insurmountable, be- 
cause the wastage of the coal industry is so great that 
the diminution of man power will come through 
failure to employ new men rather than the discharging 
of existing employes. Right today there will be from 
3to 5 men killed in the mines. That reduces the man 
power. This week there will be 1,200 to 1,400 men in- 
jured. In the total number of injured will be many men 
who never again will be able to work in the industry. 

So you see there is a constant diminution of the 
existing personnel through the processes of the in- 
dustry itself, leaving aside the daily accrual of age, 
natural causes of incapacitation and death through 
ordinary ailments and oceupational diseases. 


‘Mechanization is Imperative’ 


Q Then mechanization is really an imperative 
thing? 
A Mechanization is imperative not only in the 
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mining industry but in all other industries of like 
nature. 

The United Mine Workers recognized three or four 
decades ago that the only way to increase the standard 
of living in the mining industry was to create new 
values by greater productivity—more tons per man 
per day. That’s in sharp counterdistinction to the 
policy followed in the British mining industry which 
is responsible for the present economically unsound 
situation in which the British mining industry finds 
itself. 

In World War II, for instance, with 300,000 less 
men than were employed in the industry in World 
War I, we had a production of some 60-odd million 
tons per annum greater—with 300,000 less employed. 
That’s what increased productivity does. Had it not 
been for the policy of the United Mine Workers and 
the pressure constantly on the industry to mechanize 
to absorb new mining costs coming from higher wages, 
better working conditions and shorter hours, our 
mining industry could not have produced enough 
coal in 1917 to have won World War I and certainly 
could not have produced enough coal in World War II 
to have served our war needs and maintained our 
allies, without being subsidized by the Government, 
which we did and with .. . little thanks. 

Q How have the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
law, as to pensions, etc., affected the industry? 

A The Taft-Hartley law is a pestilence and a 
scourge. 

-Q Have you found its pension provisions a barrier 
in your operations? How do you suggest those laws be 
revised with respect to pensions? 


(Continued on page 38) 
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A The Taft-Hartley law should be repealed. 

Q What would you put in its place? 

A I wouldn’t put anything in the place of the Taft- 
Hartley law. I think if we want to preserve free enter- 
prise we must preserve a free labor movement; and 
free collective bargaining is one of the basic con- 
siderations. We built up this economy and this re- 
public and we attained our present status as a nation 
by free enterprise. I think we should preserve the 
same methods and the same principles which made 
this republic great, and I don’t think that we should 
now change and begin to regiment that portion of the 
population which built up the republic. 

Q Would you favor putting any other statute in its 
place? 

A Anyone who feels that an employe is getting too 
much money or is enjoying too much prosperity prob- 
ably would advocate the enactment of some law which 
would in some way weaken the bargaining power of 
labor unions. 


‘Excess Baggage’ in Wagner Act 


Q I was thinking of the Wagner law which preceded 
the Taft-Hartley law. Would you restore it? 

A If the Taft-Hartley law was repealed, of course 
the Wagner law would stand on the books. As to the 
Wagner Act, may I say this: It contains many provi- 
sions that I think are excess baggage. I think most of 
the complaint against the Wagner law has come from 
its administration of those sections having to do with 
the determination of the bargaining agency, the hold- 
ing of elections and the manifold provisions and de- 
tails that run up a large administrative cost and 
enabled the governing Administration at times to 
make decisions that were based not on right or wrong 
or on the principle of collective bargaining but based 
on political expediency. 

If those sections were stripped from the Wagner 
Act, it would only leave the prohibition against unfair 
labor practices, and some definite prohibitions which 
might be compared to the prohibitions now generally 
accepted in the Unfair Trade Practice Act—such as 
prohibition of the right to organize, the use of pri- 
vately armed forces to enforce policies, the use of 
injunctions in labor disputes—and those types of 
unfair labor practices. If the Wagner Act in its 
original enactment had confined itself to the prohi- 
bitions against certain unfair labor practices and 
stopped there I doubt that we would have had the 
degree of criticism against the Act that followed in 
later years. 

Q But you have to have injunctions to enforce those 
provisions too. 

A I think not. 

Q How could you enforce an unfair-labor-practice 
charge against an employer if he refused to bargain? 

A Well, those cases could be tried ‘on a different 
basis. I don’t believe in the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes either for the employer or the employe. 








Q What would you say with respect to the recen 
court decisions that have had to do with pensions anq 
the bargaining for pensions? Do you think that tha 
question should be a matter of legislation or shoul 
be left as it is today without legislation? 

A I think under free collective bargaining and free 
enterprise and our concept of free government that 
there should be free bargaining between an employe 
and an employe. I don’t think they should be map. 
dated to bargain on anything or mandated and pro. 
hibited from bargaining. I think certainly the ques. 
tion of the right to bargain for a pension is a matte 
which affects the employe and management; each 
should have the right to use their collective judgment 
on that question and their economic power if they g 
desire. 


How Big a Royalty? 


Q I have noticed there has been some talk of an 
increase in the tax on tonnage—have you decided what 
that increase will be? 

A A suggestion has been made since the last wage 
contract; and the matter was negotiated at that 
time on the basis of 20 cents a ton. We requested 
at that time that it be made 25 cents to cover all 
contingencies that we could see in the future. How- 
ever, this is true: 

It is going to require some years of experience in the 
mining industry before we can definitely say with 
exactitude just how much it will cost to provide the 
facilities expressed in the contract. The question of 
how many men will retire and accept a pension at the 
age of 62 is one upon which we have no information. 
The only figures we have that will lend any guidance 
at all are the Social Security figures on men who be- 
come eligible for retirement at 65. I think the records 
of the Social Security Administration reveal that up 
to date the average age at which they apply for 
pensions is 68. So the Government fund has the ad- 
vantage of those three years of additional service and 
payment into the fund. 

Now at what age those in the mining industry will 
take the pension—we’ve had no answer to that ques- 
tion except in the realm of pure theory because there 
are practical considerations. One may say men won't 
take their Social Security pensions, because they are 
nominal in amount as yet and if a man is in reasonable 
health he will continue working because he can't 
live on the pension and he continues to work until 
he is 68. Then one might say a miner getting $100 
could retire more comfortably than an individual who 
got $40 or $50. As against that suggestion there is the 
counter problem: whether a man in reasonable health 
at 62 years of age will desist from making the $70 of 
$80 a week which you mentioned and come down to 
the standards of the $100-a-month pension. 

That again is an unknown factor, and until the 
fund has more experience it will be impossible for us 
actually to compute either the potentials for the 
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future or the monthly and yearly costs immediately 
ahead of us. 


Welfare-Fund Aid to 200,000 


Q There is a figure of $100,000,000 a year—has that 
all been allocated for pensions? 

A A certain amount of it will be allocated for the 
sensions and a reserve will be used for the ordinary 
benefits of the fund. The fund now has approximately 
70,000 adults who are receiving aid of some character. 
Now let Miss Roche tell you what those figures are. 

Miss Roche: Up until the first of October there were 
a total of 169,897 beneficiaries receiving disability 
grants. That includes maimed, disabled men, per- 
manently and totally disabled, their wives and chil- 
dren. Also among these 169,897 a little over one fourth 
of the number were widows and orphans. Many had 
been left widows by their husbands’ being killed in the 
mines. Death-benefit payments of $1,000 were made 
to approximately 9,000 widows and dependents. There 
was a year’s delay nearly in activating the 1946 fund 
because of the delays of the Government. Death bene- 
fits are made for deaths occurring on or after May 21, 
1946, so that there were these widows and orphans who 
had been waiting for a year that we had to take care 
of. The hospital and medical-care program is just get- 
ting under way. We have done some specialized work 
for some 200 paraplegic cases—many of them had 
been for 13 or 14 years lying absolutely helpless. 

All in all, as of October 1, there have been approxi- 
mately 200,000 beneficiaries aided by the fund. 

The disability awards are $60 a month for a dis- 
abled United Mine Workers of America mineworker, 
$20 for his wife and $10 for each child. The average 
payment has been running around $61 a month. From 
the maximum we can grant we deduct anything that 
the beneficiary may be receiving in the form of old- 
age insurance, workmen’s compensation or regular in- 
come. The widows receive $60 and $10 for each child, 
and orphan children receive $25. 


Shifting Medical Burdens 


Q Does this use all your resources—the 100,000,000? 

A [Miss Roche] The Taft-Hartley law had the fund 
frozen tightly in the banks until last July—we’ve only 
had two months to get going. 

Q Your hospitalization program will take quite a 
bit of it— 

A [Mr. Lewis resuming] It is not our purpose to 
erect hospitals or conduct medical centers or establish 
or maintain our own medical clinics, but to utilize the 
existing medical and hospitalization centers, making 
contracts with them for their service at acceptable 
standards. It is our purpose to remove the cost of that 
service from the mineworkers who are now bearing it 
to the industry itself and have the cost paid from the 
fund. In most of our mountain States, and it is par- 
ticularly true in Southern sections, men pay $2.50 to 


$3.50 a month each, which is deducted from their pay, 
for medical service from the company doctor. They 
also pay an amount approximating that monthly for 
hospital service. That’s a burden—that $6 or $8 a 
month per man. Many of these company doctors are 
men of no great repute in the profession. The hospital 
facilities are oftentimes far removed from the best 
medical standards. It is the purpose of the fund to en- 
courage the expansion of existing facilities. In this re- 
spect I think we have the co-operation of the American 
medical profession and we are moving slowly in that 
field because we want to be assured that we are mov- 
ing properly and correctly and with sound judgment. 


Call for Unity of Employers 


Q I would like to ask you if you were to say what 
were the reasons for the difficulties you had in collec- 
tive bargaining between management and labor in the 
coal industry—what would you say were the principal 
difficulties or the principal reasons over the years for 
the difficulties in proceeding with collective bar- 
gaining? 

A In one sentence I would say it was the lack of 
leadership among those with whom we deal on the 
management side of the industry. There are no na- 
tional leaders on the management side, yet the in- 
dustry is a national industry made up of segments 
whose interdependence is economically inescapable. 

So we find the competition among the producing 
units is so keen that groups of operators in special 
fields are reluctant to grant any degree of bargaining 
authority to operators in other fields who may be se- 
lected as spokesmen or leaders. There is a withholding 
of confidence, a lack of teamwork and co-operation 
that leaves us stalemated because we have no one with 
whom we can study the question with any sense of 
responsibility. 

For instance, if you were to ask me today to whom I 
could go in the industry who could speak for the in- 
dustry on any suggested idea that would be construc- 
tive in itself for the industry (it might not run to the 
labor question or any particular question we now have 
in mind), I would say very frankly that there are no 
such men; that any leader in the industry whom I 
would approach would probably give me his personal 
opinion but bind me to confidence and instruct me 
that under no circumstances were I to use his name in 
recommending the idea because he does not want to 
enlist the opposition of other operators or groups of 
operators who might think that he was taking some 
competitive advantage. 

Q Is that partly due to the custom that has grown 
up in this country of competitors’ keeping away from 
each other for fear they may be charged under the 
antitrust laws of pooling their interests, etc., or is it 
due to the intensity of the competition itself? 

A Primarily I would say the latter—but also the 
fear of the antitrust laws. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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‘No Local Level’ in Coal 


Q That’s a very interesting point on improving col- 
lective bargaining, because if you do put aside legal 
instrumentalities and depend upon free collective 
bargaining it presupposes a leadership on both sides. 
Isn’t that more likely on the local level than the 
national? 

A But in an industry as large as the coal industry 
there is no local level. For instance, if you had any bar- 
gaining on the local level—take a major producing 
unit in Southern Illinois which is a very large opera- 
tion—no operator in Southern Illinois would make an 
agreement to bind him for a number of months or 
years unless he knew simultaneously that the operator 
producing the same kind of coal and having the same 
market in the State of Indiana would be bound by the 
same instrument. So he would have to withhold his 
assent to such an agreement, and vice versa. 

Q That forces national bargaining and forces in- 
tegration into large units? 

A That’s right. 

Q You have had virtually a closed shop in the in- 
dustry since—? 

A You may be. interested to know that the United 
Mine Workers of America never asked for the closed 
shop or so-called union shop until after the enactment 
of the Wagner Act. Yet all the men in a given mine 
where they had contracts belonged to the union vol- 
untarily, because when the union came in it secured 
them advantages and they were universally anxious to 
maintain their membership. The United Mine Work- 
ers in all the years of its existence never asked for the 
union shop as such until after the enactment of the 
Wagner Act. 

Under the National Labor Relations Act and under 
the provision giving the Board power to determine a 
bargaining unit, the mineworkers would soon have 
been broken up into fragmentary parts of many 
unions. 

I think that under the jurisdictional claims of 
unions in the American Federation of Labor a modern 
mechanized mine has about 34 skills which would be 
claimed under their theory, and given that by the ad- 
ministrative board under the Wagner Act, with elec- 
tions for all of them, the coal operator would have to 
bargain with 34 international unions and_ there 
wouldn’t be anybody in the mine eligible to belong to 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

The United Mine Workers moved in to establish it- 
self as a union shop under the Wagner Act, and solely 
for that reason. We don’t need any law to retain mem- 
bership in the United Mine Workers of America. 


Tangle Over Non-Communist Affidavit 


Q What do your contracts require now when they 
expire—will you need an election for a union shop un- 
der the law? 

A We find ourselves in this paradoxical position, 


which I will try to explain. The law provides that t) 
have a union shop you must first have an electioy 
conducted by the Labor Board. The Labor Boar 
has decreed by one of its own rules that such electiog 
cannot be held unless first the officers of that unio) 
sign the anti-Communist affidavit. So under th 
ruling of the Board it’s impossible for the Unite 
Mine Workers even to have an election on the ques. 
tion of the union shop. And the Labor Board is noy 
moving in to invalidate the existing national agree. 
ment on the ground that it contains provision fo 
the union shop which has never been validated by ay 
election held by that Board. And that Board refuse 
to hold the election. : 

Q What will be the outcome of that? But tha 
question is purely hypothetical—you don’t need th 
union shop, anyway, do you? What I was getting a 
was this: As you go toward integration on the union 
side, with the whole industry under one union, ha 
it had some corresponding effects on the management 
side in the way of integrating management? Is there 
a trend toward integration into a single spokesman. 
ship for the industry on the management side? 

A I do not doubt that there is increasing recognition 
of the necessity for such leadership being developed, 
But I know of nothing practical to this date that has 
been done on the question. 


Question of a Responsible Bargainer 


Q But I thought that the trend on the one side was 
producing a similar trend on the other? 

A Theoretically, I think that’s true, but in actual 
practice I don’t think it has developed to a point 
where you can call it any advantage. 

Take for instance the Southern Coal Producers, a 
holding company. They brought an_ unfair-labor- 
practice action against us before the Labor Board 
because of our failure to bargain with them. All their 
members were signatories of the contract and hada 
right to bargain with us under the contract itself. 
Their membership is comprised of 14 regional associa- 
tions—like the Greenbrier Association and numerous 
others. The Southern Coal Producers Association ac: 
cept no responsibility. They do not administer any 
contract to which they are a party. We have to g 
back to the local company and the local association 
to secure any administration of the contract. The 
Southern Coal Producers are the bargaining agents 
but they. have no responsibility of their own, and 
that’s another fallacy of the Taft-Hartley Act: that 
it creates equal responsibility on the part of labor with 
the employer. There is no responsibility on the em- 
ployer’s part. The courts of this country have neve! 
judicially determined that a labor contract can be 
legally enforced. So wage contracts and _ collective 





bargaining instruments are sustained only by th 
good faith represented in the bargaining process. 


So the Southern Coal Association represents ‘ff 


group that has certain competitive factors constantly 
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in mind in contradistinction to the operators in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama and 
elsewhere. So the Southern Coal Association will not 
accept as a spokesman any outstanding representative 
of the industry from any other fields than their own 
and they will not accept from their own ranks any of 
their own leaders. 

Q When does the present soft-coal contract expire? 

A The contract can be terminated on 30 days’ 
notice but will expire as of the thirtieth of June, 1949. 

Q Have you ever had in the industry contracts any 
longer than a year? 


A Yes, we’ve had three-year contracts in the 


bituminous industry and we have had five-year con- 
tracts in the anthracite industry. 

Q Well, is it feasible to make a period that will 
stabilize the costs? 

A Not under present conditions. 

Q I meant with the reopening clause on wages. 

A A reopening clause without authority to suspend 
work is meaningless. 


Strikes as Spur to Efficiency 


Q Do you think that progress has been made 
toward getting quicker agreements in the future—do 
you look forward to a period where strikes or shut- 
downs won't be necessary in the next few years? 

A I don’t think it will come in a system of free 
enterprise, and I would hate to see it come. These 
struggles are life—they show the vitality of America. 
That goes for all segments of our body politic, socially, 
economically and politically. The same is true of 
labor unions and of management. 

Without the constant pressures for improved wages 
and conditions of employment, mechanization will 
cease and increased output will not come. And we 
have not scratched the surface of our potential in 
mechanization of the mines. New values and new 
wealth can only be achieved through increased pro- 
ductivity. 

Q What would you say about the so-called social 
loss or lack of production in the periods when there 
have been interruptions—how would you offset that? 

A When was there a social loss? Our country will 
only consume so many tons of coal. There hasn’t 
been a year when we haven’t reached that. We con- 
centrated the lost time so that production was con- 
tinuous when we had production. Our mining industry 
has supplied the requirements all these years and 
every year. Don’t you know that there is a studied 
attempt on the part of management and leaders of 
the coal industry to prevent the consummation of 
wage agreements until all reserves are used up and 
prices are stiffened? That’s the human equation. That 
has happened, and while it is not publicly proclaimed 
it is one of those human equations that do exist. 

Q May we ask a personal question? Where do you 
get the nerve and strength in the crises which you go 
through every now and then to stand all the abuse 





that is heaped on you and yet it doesn’t seem to affect 
your poise? How have you developed this immunity 
from a nervous breakdown which most people would 
have under similar trying conditions? 

A Isn’t it written somewhere: “Thrice armed is he 
whose cause is just’’? 

Perhaps a kind Providence and a long line of stal- 
wart progenitors and a little co-operation of a few coal 
miners help out. 


U. S. Efficiency vs. British 


Let me tell you this: If it hadn’t been for the policy 
of the United Mine Workers our mining industry 
would have been in substantially the same condition 
as the British mining industry. And the British Empire 
has been in difficulties because they don’t have coal at 
a price that they can meet manufacturing costs, trade 
conditions and competition. 

Recently a member of the British Parliament came 
to see me and he asked me what I thought of British 
mining industry. I said I think it’s a tragedy that 45,- 
000,000 people in the United Kingdom are literally 
standing on billions of tons of the best coal in the 
world and lack the aptitude to pick up enough of it to 
keep themselves warm. And that’s what they’re doing. 

The British Miners Union went on record years ago 
against mechanization of the mining industry for two 
reasons: (a) that it increased the hazards of the in- 
dustry (which was not necessarily true—it is true, but 
not necessarily so), and (b) because it augmented un- 
employment and destroyed job opportunity. That has 
been the fixed and stated policy of the British Mine 
Workers’ organization during all these -years in con- 
tradistinction to our own. 

The British mineowners were content to accept that 
and not plow profits back into the industry year by 
year for modernization, technical improvements, ex- 
pansion and reorganization of plant, etc., and as a 
result their productivity has decreased per man 
employed until today we have 730,000 men mining less 
than 200,000,000 tons of coal per annum, at a cost 
three times per ton as much as our coal, making an 
insuperable economic problem; and they have not as 
yet devised any way to escape—and nationalization is 
not contributing to the solution of that problem. 

So we say by increasing our productivity here we 
are able to pay in wage structure more than three and 
one-half times more than Great Britain on a weekly 
average, with an output six times as much per man 
employed at a cost of less than one third of their cost 
either at mine or at destination. 

There’s the story of our mining industry in a nut- 
shell as compared with the British industry. 

And how has that come? It’s come through the con- 
stant pressure of the United Mine Workers for im- 
provement in wages and conditions and the resultant 
efforts of industry to keep pace with those by increas- 
ing output, reducing unit cost and constantly modern- 
izing the industry. There’s the difference. 
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Harmonizing Relations Between Congress and the White House 


> Alben W. Barkley, like most men 
elected to the Vice Presidency, wants a 
real job to do. Mr. Barkley, habituated to 
a cheerful, bustling activity, finds the 
official list of vice-presidential duties dis- 
couraging. As fixed by Constitution, law 
and custom, the list runs this way: 

The Vice President presides over the 
Senate and (infrequently) breaks tie 
votes.. At the President’s invitation, he 
attends Cabinet meetings. He announces 
the membership of Senate committees, 
previously decided by party leaders. He 
is a regent of the Smithsonian Institution. 
He makes a few West Point and Annap- 
olis appointments and lays wreaths, re- 
views parades and delivers speeches as a 
substitute for the President. 

That is all. After trying out the job, 
the first Vice President, John Adams, 
complained that it was “the most insig- 
nificant office that the invention of man 
ever contrived or his imagination ever 
conceived.” Mr. Barkley agrees. 

He doesn’t want to be as bored as John 
Adams was. At his age, 71, he cannot 





—Harris & Ewing 
AS A YOUNG CONGRESSMAN ... 
He agrees with John Adam’‘s complaint 
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look forward to becoming President, as 
Mr. Adams could. Between Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Barkley, many Vice Presidents 
have wanted more important activities 
and responsibilities. Few, however, have 
had the experience, the political prestige 
or the close relations with the White 
House to qualify them for such tasks. 

For recent examples, John N. Garner, a 
congressional veteran like Mr. Barkley, 
was helpful with New Deal legislation at 
first, but quickly soured on New Deal 
ideas and so lost his usefulness. Henry 
Wallace was distrusted at the Capitol, 
tried jobs in the executive branch and ran 
into a brawl with more conservative 
Roosevelt lieutenants. Harry S. Truman, 
as Vice President, had little contact with 
the White House and scarcely saw Mr. 
Roosevelt from Inauguration Day to the 
time of the President’s death. Mr. Truman 
was happy enough then, just sticking to 
the official list of duties. 

But Mr. Barkley comes to his new office 
good-naturedly demanding action. And 
he comes equipped to fill one need that 
many Administrations, and the first Tru- 
man Administration in particular, sorely 
felt. A job and action, aplenty, await the 
Vice President-elect. 

Harmonizer. Mr. Barkley’s job is to 
keep the Democratic Congress and the 
President working closely together. His 
task is to end the long-standing row be- 
tween the Capitol and the White House. 
This, if he is successful, would be some- 
thing new in American government. 

Almost all Presidents have had their 
wrangles with Congress. In the nature of 
things, such squabbles usually are un- 
avoidable. The President proposes courses 
of action and inevitably encounters oppo- 
sition. Many observers regard it as part 
of a continuing struggle for power be- 
tween Capitol and White House. 

Few Presidents, however, have had as 
many congressional troubles as Mr. Tru- 
man. At first he tried to keep up a liaison 
with the lawmakers. As a former Senator 
he knew how touchy Congress can be at 
any hint of White House dictation. But 
trouble developed, anyway, and after that 
he saw his party lieutenants in Congress 
infrequently, if at all. Legislation was 
sent to the Capitol without warning, even 
to the top Democratic leaders. 

A case in point was the proposal of last 
January to cut everyone’s income tax by 
$40. Democratic leaders who had to push 
and defend the idea were caught off 
guard and unprepared. There have been 
many other similar instances. 

Mr. Barkley wants this sort of thing 





stopped. A plan for stopping it has been 
worked out with leading Democratic Sen. 
ators and with President Truman, during 
their friendly, relaxed Key West vacation, 

Leader. Although actually Vice Presj. 
dent, Mr. Barkley is to continue, for prac. 
tical purposes, in the job he has held for 
the last 11 years, that of Democratic 
Floor Leader. 

Mr. Barkley will not be permitted to 
make speeches, although he expects the 
temptation will be great. But, as the 
Truman legislative program unfolds, he 
will perform many of the other duties of 
the Floor Leader. By long experience, he 
is skillful at the cloakroom conversations 
and after-hours discussions in which per- 
suasions and pressures are applied that 
bring wavering Senators into line. His 
skill is reinforced by a personal popularity 


‘in both parties and in all factions. 


Liaison. In addition, Mr. Barkley will 
attend personally to the liaison between 
White House and Capitol. The plan is 
that he will attend not only Cabinet meet- 
ings but all White House sessions at 
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... AND NOW, AT 71, VICE PRESIDENT 


. . . but doesn’t think he‘ll be bored 
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These dials show the results of indi- 
vidual computations (addition, sub- 
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As intermediate answers are obtained, 
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Nodoubt wherethe greatesthome show 
is. Small cities and towns! They con- 
tain 60% of all non-farm homes. 

The more homes, the more home 
equipment. Small cities and towns 
account for 62 % of America’s appliance 
stores! 

And HOUSEHOLD is the only big 
monthly aimed directly at this market! 

Not only that. Even in this rich area, 
HOUSEHOLD hits the bigger homes 
(more housekeeping), the bigger fam- 
ilies (more cooking, more washing). 
What a market for appliances! 

Particularly when HOUSEHOLD 
urges these families to buy—regularly 
—with continuous, Idea-Planned edi- 
torials on new home equipment. 

With such a potent combination— 
(1) the greatest home market, (2) the 
3 biggest home owners, and (3) articles 
that back up the ads—no wonder lead- 
ing advertisers agree, “Success is a 
HOUSEHOLD word!” 


Bigger and Bigger! 
e Present HOUSEHOLD biggest in his- 
tory—most articles, most ads! 


e Advertising revenue up 35% this year 
alone! 

¢ Million dollars in new business since 
introduction of new format! 

¢ More 4-color pages—reproduction sec- 
ond to none! 

e And still this low cost per 1,000—$2.40 
for black and white, $3.20 for 4 colors! 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 
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a magazine of action far small 
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SENATOR LUCAS & VICE PRESIDENT-ELECT BARKLEY 






... each week a cozy, chatty session with Mr. Truman 


which major policy decisions are made. 
His contribution to these discussions will 
be expert appraisals of congressional at- 
titudes. Presidential proposals can be 
tailored to what Mr. Barkley thinks can 
be put through Congress without making 
too many Congressmen mad. 

Weekly or oftener as needed, Mr. 
Barkley also is to lead a delegation of top 
congressional Democrats to the White 
House. The purpose is a cozy, chatty 
report on the progress of the Truman pro- 
gram and a briefing on whatever Mr. 
Truman may have in mind for the imme- 
diate future. A proposal is under consider- 
ation to give such a group official status 
under the title of Majority Legislative 
Council, or something similar. 

Assistance. Mr. Barkley will have the 
active help of his successor in the post of 
Democratic Floor Leader, expected to be 
Senator Scott W. Lucas, of Illinois, who 
will make the leadership speeches and 
motions, and quieter assistance from an- 
other Senator still in his first term. 





GRANDFATHER BARKLEY 


He is J. Howard McGrath, of Rhode 
Island, who also is Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. He dis- 
tributes federal jobs where they will do 
the party the most good. An adroit use 
of patronage is traditionally a powerful 
instrument for keeping wayward Con- 
gressmen in line. Mr. Barkley and Mr. 
McGrath can be expected to work closely 
together. 

Coalition. Mr. Barkley’s greatest prob- 
lem is to be that of holding the support 
of Democratic conservatives from the 
South. These Southerners have a way of 
joining like-minded Republicans in oppo- 
sition to liberal measures. And, at present 
the situation is complicated by the scars 
and emotions of the Dixiecrat revolt. 

The Vice President-elect is anxious to 
let bygones be bygones, to patch up the 
quarrel. He will need the votes of the 
Southern Senators. But it appears that the 
only way civil-rights legislation can be 
enacted is by beating down a Southem 
filibuster with the cloture rule. A combi- 





».. in the new job—action aplenty 
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nation Of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats against repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law is regarded as a certainty. 

Senators who inclined to support the 
Dixiecrats are not to be deprived of 
cmmittee seats or prerogatives, but in 
gme cases plans are to withhold patron- 
age from their old organizations at home. 
itis something for Mr. Barkley and Mr. 
McGrath to work out together. 

Optimist. On the whole, however, 
Mr. Barkley approaches his new task with 
characteristic optimism. He wants no ad- 
ministrative job such as was promised 
Earl Warren by Thomas E. Dewey. Mr. 
Barkley believes he can be of greatest use 
to President Truman by employing his 
sill and experience as a Senate leader. 





Ata His knowledge of lawmakers and law- 
making is the product of nearly 36 years 
in Congress. Throughout his career, Mr. 

£ Rhode Barkley, with the exception of one notable 

of the episode, has been a staunchly reliable 
He dis | Paty man. | his, combined with his un- 
will do failing amiability and his way with 
nol ak people, carried him into the top rank in 
owerfal Congress. His one departure from party 


d Ge regularity involved a resounding rift with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt had 


~s vetoed a tax bill and sharply rebuked 
“ & Congress for passing it. Mr. Barkley, who 
st prob. had worked hard to bring the compromise 
support measure to passage, was deeply offended 
om the | wd denounced the President from the 
wav of | Moor of the Senate. An open break was in 
n oppo- Prospect, but the breach was readily 
present fF healed when the President assured Mr. 
1e scars | Barkley he had no intention of question- 
volt. ing congressional motives. 
cious to Task ahead. The Vice President- 
up the — clect thinks it will not be too difficult tc 
of the — enact the Truman program. The verdict 
hat the § of the election, he says, was “pretty de- 
can be § cisive,” and the party will honor the 
yuthern pledges it made during the campaign. 
combi- “We've got some pretty good men com- 


ing in,” Mr. Barkley adds, meaning the 
new Democratic Senators, “and, when 
they are added to what we already have, 
were going to have a pretty good Sen- 
ate. They have run on the platform and I 
believe they will carry it through.” 

Most of all, he wants to get the White 
House and Congress to working together. 
He knows what the results of non-co- 
Operation can be because he has seen 
those results, 

‘Teamwork can be established,” he 
says, stressing the word “can” in a way 
that, shows he realizes the difficulties 
involved. “I hope it can be established.” 

And Mr. Barkley, in a role old to him 
but new to the Vice Presidency, is to be 
the principal instrument in the effort to 
bring that “teamwork” about. He will 
“Acme work hard for that objective, fully aware 
that a continuation of the old Capitol- 
White House feud might be disastrous to 
the Administration of which he is a part. 
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PANAMA SWEDEN 


Countries around the world are easy to reach by 
telephone. And telephoning is so satisfying. You 
enjoy the sound of familiar voices when you call 
friends or relatives abroad. You have the satis- 
faction of questions asked and answered, decisions 
reached and approved in a single call when you 
telephone on business. Just say to the Long Dis- 
tance operator, “I want to make an overseas call.” 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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Lending and other financing 
by insurance firms worry federal 
officials, who fear credit-control 
program is being upset. 

Insurance companies are buy- 
ing up real estate, making big 
loans, becoming landlords for 
families and business ventures. 

Federal regulation of these 
firms is being discussed by some 
officials. Congress is unlikely to 
vote such regulation. 


In loans and other types of private 
financing, life insurance companies are 
pouring out money to businesses and 
individuals in record volume. This is 
going on at a time when the Govern- 
ment is trying to dam up the flow of 
money and credit. Insurance com- 
panies are coming in for criticism. The 
whole issue is likely to get attention in 
Congress that begins next January. 

Root of the trouble is the fact that 
insurance companies, for all practical pur- 
poses, are beyond the reach of agencies 
that are trying to deal with the expansion 
of money and credit. Insurance companies 
are not subject to the restrictions that are 
imposed on banks’ lending operations. 
Bankers are complaining. So are some 
Government authorities. 

This situation is serving to focus at- 
tention on the whole vast field of insur- 
ance-company investments. These ¢om- 
panies, trying to keep earnings up in a 
period of low interest returns, are branch- 
ing out into many fields. They are lending 
billions directly to business firms. They 
are building or buying business proper- 
ties, and then renting them out on long- 
term leases. They are building and oper- 
ating multimillion-dollar apartment de- 
velopments. More and more, they are 
going in for purchases of corporate stocks. 

This rash of new financing operations 
is disturbing the Federal Reserve Board, 
which points out that insurance com- 
panies must be considered along with 
banks in the national money and credit 
picture. Marriner S. Eccles, member and 
former Chairman of FRB, warns that it 
may become necessary to subject them 
to a system of federal regulation. 
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extensive research on a problem of ou. 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


INSURANCE: NEW FINANCE GIANT 


Effect of Rising Loans and Investments 


What has been happening over 
the years to the volume of banks’ and 
insurance companies’ loans and invest- 
ments, other than in federal securities, is 
shown by the chart on this page. 

When war began in 1941, banks had 
$35,610,000,000 out in loans and in- 
vestments, At the same time, life insur- 
ance companies’ loans and investments 
were about half that much, or $17,860,- 
000,000. These figures, and the ones that 
follow, are for 49 leading life insurance 
companies, with about 90 per cent of 
the assets of the whole life insurance 
field. 


During the war, private financing by 
banks and insurance companies dropped 
off moderately. Bank financing, how. 
ever, started picking up again as early as 
1944, Financing through insurance com. 
panies kept declining until 1946. 

In 1947, banks pushed their loans and 
investments up to $53,720,000,000, In. 
surance companies picked up, too, but 
still showed a total of only $23,830. 
000,000 at the end of the year. 

In 1948, the tables are being turned, 
Banks, tightening up a bit, are lending 
and investing less money than in 1947, 
Insurance companies are lending and in- 


Trend in Private Financing 
By Bank and Life Insurance Companies 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, AT END OF YEAR) 


Source: FRB, Life Insurance Association of America through 1947 
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This steel is cousin to a camel 





The special zinc-coated steel in these huge coils uncoated steel. It’s done by znsulating the 
never takes a drink. zinc from the paint. ‘The Bonderizing film applied at the 
Surprising as it seems, ordinary galvanized Armco mills makes it impossible for the zinc to 
steel is always thirsty. ‘The zinc coating forms salts get at the paint and absorb the vital oils. 
which soon “drink” the oils from any paint Armco Galvanized Painrcrie and Armco 
applied to the metal. ‘I'he paint, left dry and brittle, ZiNcGRIP-PAINTGRIP are just two of the many special- 
flakes and pecls off before its time. quality steels developed by Armco to help 
That doesn’t happen with Armco Galvanized manufacturers build greater usefulness and longer life 
Painrcrip or Armco Zinccrip-Parnrcrir. ‘These into their products. Buyers have learned to look 
special-purpose stecls actually preserve paint for the famous ArMco triangle trademark. 
on home freezers, furnace and water heater casings, They know it means the steel in a product was carefully 
| storm windows, metal awnings, and other home and selected for that particular purpose. Armco Steel 
industrial equipment. ‘The paint stays smooth and Corporation, 504 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 
attractive veats longer than on ordinary galvanized or Export: The Armco International Corporation. 
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SRMCS ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS 











Just like being in 
the same room... 


You DON’T WASTE A SECOND with 
Executone, the electronic inter-com! 
You just press a button... and talk! 
Instantly your voice is carried to the 
person you want and the reply comes 
back clearly and distinctly. You never 
wait for an open line to “get through.” 
Executone eliminates the endless 
running from office to office. It frees 
your switchboard for outside trafic — 
increases the efficiency of your entire 
organization. It will pay you to get the 
whole story. Mail coupon today! 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed! 
Over 100,000 UL- 
approved and guar- 
anteed installations 
from coast to coast 
prove Executone’s 
dependability and 
leadership. Sales 
and service in 

principal cities. 





Two stations cost as 
little as $61. 
Systems with up to 100 stations available. 


Lecilone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 
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Mail Coupon for Further Information 
EXECUTONE, INC. Depx. L-13 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please let me have— 
_] New booklet, ‘‘How to Solve 
Communication Problems” 
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vesting considerably more than last year. 
It is estimated that, for 1948 as a whole, 
banks’ private financing will advance by 
$6,480,000,000. For insurance com- 
panies, the estimate is $5,600,000,000. 
By the end of the year, the outstanding 
volume of insurance company loans and 
investments probably will just about have 
regained the prewar ratio, roughly 50 
per cent of the bank volume. 

Hereafter, if present trends continue, 
insurance companies will be rivaling 
banks as a source of private capital. They 
are in position to lend and invest far more 
than in prewar years. Their assets are 
building up at a rate of about $3,500,- 
000,000 a year. In addition, these com- 
panies are drawing heavily on their hold- 
ings of Government bonds, cashing in 
these securities to make higher-yielding 
private loans. They still own about $17,- 
000,000,000 worth of federal securities. 

Banks, too, can expand their private 
credits and investments. However, bank 
credit is tightening up moderately. This 
is partly because of a squeeze being ap- 
plied by federal agencies, partly because’ 
of a growing attitude of caution on the 
part of bankers themselves. 

The prospect, therefore, is that, in the 
period ahead, insurance companies are to 
account for a bigger and bigger share of 
the flow of new capital to businesses and 
individuals. 

Insurance money is finding major 
outlets in many fields. 

Loans to corporations—on notes, 
bonds and debentures—are being made 
by insurance companies in huge volume. 
In a single year, ended last August 31, 
life companies’ holdings of such obliga- 
tions jumped $3,800,000,000. These 
holdings now are double what they were 
in prewar 1939. Insurance companies, in 
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some cases, are buying up whole issye 
of corporate bonds. Sometimes sever! 
insurance companies get together and 
take issues running as high as $250,000. 
000. This practice is worrying investmey 
bankers, who are by-passed in such direct 
deals between borrower and lender, 

Mortgage lending by insurance con. 
panies also is rising sharply. Property of 
all kinds—houses, stores, plants, ware. 
houses—is pledged to life insurance com. 
panies to secure loans that now total 
more than $10,000,000,000. 

Corporate stocks still represent , 
minor portion of life insurance invest. 
ments, but they are gaining in impor- 
tance. Total holdings now stand at about 
$1,500,000,000, three times as much as 
in 1939. Insurance companies are limited 
by State laws in purchases of stock, but 
the trend in recent years has been to 
relax these laws. Events suggest that life 
insurance companies are to come into new 
importance in the ownership of U.§, 
industry. 

Real estate is being bought up ata 
great rate by life companies. For nine 
years, ending in 1946, they had been 
unloading real estate, taken by fore. 
closure during the depression of the 
early 1930s. Since 1946, the trend has 
been upward again. Recent additions 
have been largely rental housing prop- 
erty and business property. Insurance 
companies now own about $1,000,000; 
000 worth of real estate. 

In their rental housing projects around 
the country, life insurance companies al- 
ready are landlords of 22,000 families. 
Because of high building prices, these 
companies are delaying some new de- 
velopments, but plans call for projects to 
house another 22,000 families. 

Also, insurance companies are build- 
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For more and more families, the insurance company is the landlord 
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ing stores and factories all over the 
country for rental. Sometimes they build 
plants for a particular occupant. Some- 
times they buy the buildings of a busi- 
ness concern, then lease them back to 
the same company on a long-term basis, 
Through such a deal, the insuranée com- 
pany gets an Opportunity to put its money 
to work, and the concern selling the 
buildings gets money for working capital 
or expansion, 

Insurance companies now own, among 
other things, buildings operated by a big 
can-manufacturing company, by chain 
drug and grocery concerns, a food-can- 
ning company and a large mail-order firm. 

An incidental question raised by all 
this is: What will happen in case of a 
deep depression, when some businesses 
may fail or be forced to default on debts? 
Some authorities are pointing out that the 
time may come when insurance com- 
panies will find themselves stuck with all 
kinds of businesses, which they either will 
have to sell or operate. They might have 
trouble selling during a depression. 

The prospect is against any federal 
controls to restrain insurance companies 
fom expanding credit or otherwise 
branching out into new fields. Regulation 
of insurance companies has been dis- 
cussed in Congress before, but nothing 
ever has come of the idea. Federal offi- 
cials admit that they do not know how to 
write a law that would put insurance 
companies under federal restraints com- 
parable to those applying to banks. 

As one possible solution, some persons, 
including a few top insurance executives, 
have urged that the Government stop its 
support buying of federal securities. As 
it is now, the Federal Reserve. System 
buys these securities in at par or a little 
better when the market fails to take 
them at that price. It is argued that, if 
bond prices were allowed to fall, insur- 
ance companies and other investors 
might decide to hold their securities to 
maturity. Insurance companies now are 
unloading such securities to get money 
for private loans. 

The Federal Reserve Board makes it 
clear, however, that it has no intention of 
altering its support policy immediately. 
FRB members fear that a withdrawal of 
price supports, or even a drop in the sup- 
port level, might set off a wave of scare 
selling and ultimately lead to a serious 
deflation. j 

By warning insurance companies about 
the consequences of their rapid credit 
expansion, officials are hoping to per- 
suade them to set up a yoluntary control 
system of their own. That is about the 
most that can be expected in the way of 
restraints on insurance-company credit. 
The issue is likely to be discussed in 
Congress in 1949, but regulation by law 
ls not in sight, 
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FOR GREATER CLEARANCE 
Conserves Storage Space 


The new Finnell Mop Truck gives you all the fine features of the 
former Finnell truck plus several new ones. The new model has 
rounded corners and recessed wheels—especially desirable features 
when the truck has to be moved through narrow passages, and for 
conserving storage space. 


A mop shield beneath the wringer of the truck prevents mop from 
dropping into the dirty water when being wrung. Wringer-rolls 
are of steel, and the truck has four double-disc pressed-steel wheels, 
two of which swivel ... rubber or metal tires... and two 28-gallon 
tanks. Ruggedly constructed to withstand hard usage. Comes in 
stainless steel and in galvanized iron. 


Finnell also makes a Mop Truck for smaller operations, with two 7}¢-gallon 
tanks. The complete Finnell line includes Combination Scrubber-Vacuum 
Machines . .. Portable Machines for wet-scrubbing, dry-scrubbing, dry-cleaning, 
waxing, and polishing .. . Heavy Duty Vacuum Cleaners for wet and dry pick- 
up... Steel-Wool Pads and other accessories . .. Cleansers, Sealers, and Waxes 
for every floor-maintenance need. 


The nearby Finnell man is readily available to help train your maintenance 
operators in the proper use of Finnell Equipment and Supplies. For consulta- 
tion or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 3711 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ NN" 
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WHAT UNIONS EXPECT IN 1949 


Fewer Controls, Shake-Up of U.S. Agencies 


Repeal of Taft-Hartley Act is 
just one thing unions expect from 
the Congress they helped to elect. 
Raising of minimum wages, 
broadening of Social Security, 
control of inflation are others. 

Labor's asking price, however, 


| probably will be higher than the 


final pay-off. Conservative coali- 
tion in Congress, though weak- 
ened at the polls, still will be 
strong if it sticks together. 


Labor's price for helping to elect a 
Democratic Congress is beginning to 
take shape. The unions will expect 
President Truman and Congress to de- 
liver on a large part of the legislative 
program that they are prepared to 
present. 

Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, though 
heading the list, is only one of many de- 
mands that are to be made upon Con- 


—Wide World 
NLRB CHAIRMAN HERZOG 
In any housekeeping, shuffle . . . 
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LABOR SECRETARY TOBIN 
A tough merger problem 


gress. Extension of Social Security, a 
higher minimum wage, extension of the 
Wage-Hour law are among the others. 
Also on the list will be federal aid to 
education, inflation controls, tax revision 
and civil-liberties legislation. 

Democratic control of Congress and 


the White House does not mean that 


labor can write its own ticket. There still 
will be a combination of Southern Demo- 
crats and Northern Republicans, strong 
enough to block some labor proposals. 
But Mr. Truman will have a much better 
opportunity than he has had in the past 
to put through some of the social re- 
forms that he has advocated. 

What labor expects, then, is not 
necessarily what labor will get. There is 
reason to believe, however, that Con- 
gress, despite the power of a conserva- 
tive coalition, will listen attentively to 
the unions, Major demands of labor, and 
what may be expected to happen to 
them, are shown in the following: 

Taft-Hartley Act may be removed 
from the statute books, but, if so, an- 
other labor law containing some of its 


_ less restrictive provisions probably will 





be substituted. Some controls over unions 
are expected to be retained. For ey. 
ample, any new law may continue to 
prohibit secondary boycotts, jurisdic. 
tional strikes and perhaps the “closed 
shop.” Power to stop strikes by injunc. 
tion may be limited to those that would 
have a crippling effect on the country as 
a whole. (For more on this subject see 
U.S. News & World Report of Novem- 
ber 12.) 

Minimum-wage level probably is to 
be increased from 40 cents an hour. The 
unions are talking of a 75-cent minimum, 
but this may be cut to 60 cents in Con- 
gress. Many groups of workers now ex- 
cluded from the protection of the Act’s 
minimum-wage and overtime provisions 
probably will be brought under its coy- 
erage. ‘his means that some employers 
will be required to increase their wage 
rates to the new minimum and pay time- 
and-a-half rates for any work over 40 
hours a week. 

Social Security benefits also prob- 
ably will be increased, and more work- 
ers will be brought within the scope of 
the program. Old-age-assistance _ pay- 
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NLRB COUNSEL DENHAM 
. . . protests can be expected 
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Principal Glidden Products—Foods: Durkee’s Famous Dressing; Durkee’s Margarine; Durkee’s Mayonnaise; Durkee’s Salad Dressing; Durkee’s 





Shortening; Durkee’s Shred Coconut; Durkee’s Spices and Worcestershire Sauce; Special Ingredients for Bakeries and Confectioners ¢ Soybean Products: 





Alpha* Protein; Prosein*; Fine Chemicals; Glidden Lecithin; Soya Flour and Grits; Albusoy*; Soybean Meal and Flakes e Feeds: ; Poultry and Livestock 
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Paints: SPRED-Flat; SPRED-Luster; Japalac; Ripolin Enamel; Spray-Day-Lite; Endurance House Paint; Gliddenspar Varnish; Nubelite; 


Industrial Paints; Industrial Lacquers; Enamels and Varnishes; Glidair Aviation Finishes e Vegetable Oils: i a Oils; Coconut Oils; Cottonseed Oils; 
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Naval Stores: Tars and Resins; Turpentine; Solvents; Synthetic Rubber Compounds; Comp for Plastics. *Trademark Registered 
© 1948, The Glidden Company 
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Here’s How to Get 
More Cash Continually 


HILE our national income has 

skyrocketed from 80 to 240 
billion dollars in less than ten years, 
working capital has lagged ‘far behind. 
Many companies, therefore, are in a 
strained cash position . . . especially 
those in an expanding phase. 


If a company required a $50,000 line 
of credit ten years ago, today it may 
need $100,000 or more merely to 
handle the same unit volume. When 
high operating costs and selling prices 
squeeze your operating cash, you 
should find our Commercial Financing 
Plan the answer to your problem. 


Speeds Cash Turnover 


Our plan supplies the funds you need 
to turn out high volume essential to 
profitable operation by liquefying your 
assets and speeding the turnover of 
your capital. It frequently makes 
available double or triple the amount 
obtainable through commercial time 
loans. Money is available without 
delay . . . often subject to your check 
a day or two after you discuss your 
needs with our representative. 


Permits Long-Range Planning 
Once set up, ours is a simple, con- 
tinuing arrangement—and, as selling 


prices go up or volume expands, you 
are automatically in line for an in- 
creased supply of cash from us. You 
are no longer faced with the possibility 
of having your line of credit curtailed 
in a tightening money market. You 
do not spend time handling renewals, 
calls and periodic cleanups of loans. 
You can plan ahead with confidence. 


Low in Cost 
Manufacturers and wholesalers from 
coast to coast have used more than 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS in the 
past five years under our plan... 
evidence that it is sound, advantageous 
and economical. You may find, for 
example, that the cost of using our 
plan is so low you would have to 
secure a rate of 4% per annum, or less, 
on a commercial time loan to keep the 
cost comparable. 


Book Gives More Facts 
These and many other advantages of 
our Commercial Financing Plan are 
covered in greater detail, with case 
histories, charts. graphs and illustra- 
tions, in our book, ‘‘A Better Way to 
Finance Your Business.’’ Write the 
nearest Commercial Credit Corpora- 
tion office listed below for your copy. 
There is no obligation. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 =" New York 17 ® Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 ® Portland 5, Ore... and other offices in more than 


300 cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


Capital an 
BALTI 
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Labor Week 


ments probably will be extended and the 
benefits increased. Labor wants to add 
health insurance and disability insurance 
to the present Social Security program, It 
may get concessions along this line from 
future Congresses, although immediate 
enactment seems doubtful. 

Unemployment-insurance benefits are 
likely to be extended to new groups of 
workers in some industries now ey. 
cluded. There also will be pressure ex. 
erted upon State governments to increase 
benefits. 

Assistance for needy aged and blind 
persons also probably will be increased. 

Money for schools is backed by 
union leaders, Congress probably will go 













MEDIATOR CHING 
Solo or duet? 
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along with a modified program of federal 
aid. 


Housing subsidies for low-wage 





ee 








groups seem likely to be granted by 
Congress, although probably not in as 
large amount as labor would want. 
Civil-liberties measures have support 
of labor unions, although the AFL is 
expected to take a more conservative 
slant than CIO, Establishment of a Fait 
Employment Practice Committee to pro- 
tect workers from discrimination be- 
cause of race, color and religion is pat 
ticularly desired by the unions. 
Restraints on inflation also will be 
expected. Union demands have _ been 
general, however, and unions are not ex- 
pected to agree to any controls over 
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prices that might lead to wage controls. 

A shake-up of agencies that deal 
with labor matters also is demanded by 
the union leaders. They want to restore 
the power and prestige of the Labor De- 
partment. The G.O-P. Congress curtailed 
funds and personnel of the Department 
and moved several agencies into other 
departments or to independent status. 
Labor wants to return them to Labor. 

More funds probably will be voted by 
Congress for this Department, in view 
of the election results. The staff of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics may be in- 
creased, making it possible to restore 
some of the statistical reports eliminated 
in recent months for economy reasons. A 
labor extension service like the educational 
work done for farmers by the Department 
of Agriculture, also may be started. 

Problems will arise, on the other hand, 
about returning agencies to the Labor 
Department. Secretary of Labor Maurice 
J. Tobin favors returning the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service to 
his Department. It was given independent 
status by the Taft-Hartley Act largely be- 
cause employers objected to having dis- 
putes mediated by a branch of the Labor 
Department. The employers probably 
will protest again if the Service, now 
headed’ by Cyrus S. Ching, is put back in 
the Department. Mr. Ching, a former 
businessman, has many friends among 
both union leaders and employers. 

Railroad mediation work, handled by 
the National Mediation Board, presents 
another tough problem for those pro 
posing merger of all labor agencies. Rail 
brotherhoods always have Gpposed any 
move to bring their special mediation 
machinery under the same laws or pro- 
cedure as other industries. On this one, 
labor may not favor strengthening the 
Labor Department. 

The Labor Board is another big prob- 
lem. Since its beginning under the Wag- 
ner Act, the National Labor Relations 
Board has had independent status. Em- 
ployers may protest if Chairman Paul M. 
Herzog and other Board members are 
placed under a Labor Secretary. General 
Counsel Robert N. Denham of NLRB is 
another complication. Mr. Tobin has 
criticized some of the injunctions agains: 
unions obtained by Mr. Denham under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. If Mr. Denham is 
placed under Mr. Tobin, labor will be 
demanding that Mr. Denham be ordered 
to stop enjoining strikes. 

The outcome of these demands for 
reorganization of the Labor Department 
thus is in doubt. Mr. Tobin probably 
will propose that NLRB and the Media- 
tion Service be placed in his Department 
for budget purposes. The agencies would 
be allowed to make their own policy deci- 
sions. However, this does not satisfy 
those who oppose the merger. This 
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Le Roi Model 2C Power Unit 









Le Roi’s L-3460 Engine 






















































Twin Disc 9 6 9 | 
Cau a 


In 1919, the Le Roi a designed a multi-cylinder 
gasoline engine which, it has been said, revolutionized con- 
struction equipment. The Model 2C Power Unit replaced horses 
and mules as power for prime moving equipment and steam or single- 







cylinder gasoline engines for stationary equipment. This Le Roi 
Power Unit used a Twin Disc Clutch for power transmission. 
Nearly 30 years later Le Roi designed the L-3460, a V-12, 600 hp 
natural gas, butane, or gasoline engine for the petroleum industry. 
This Le Roi Engine uses a Twin Disc Power Take-off for power transmission. 
For three decades manufacturers of heavy-duty 
equipment, revolutionizing American industry, have 
found Twin Disc Clutches and Hydraulic Drives 
efficient power transmission units. Twin Disc CLUTCH 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic Division, 
Rockford, Illinois). 


The 30th Anniversary Issue" of Production Road 
contains other records of power transmission 











through the years. Write for your copy. 
Reduction Gear . : ’ 
Hydraulic 


Torque Converter 


Machine Tool 
Clutch " 
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“Careful, Horatio! Don’t waste a drop—that’s Old Smuggler.” 























When a Scotch is so fine as Old Smuggler, there is good reason for 
the saying, “Careful, don’t waste a drop.” The historic excellence 
of Old Smuggler dates back 71 years. It is composed and nurtured 
with patience and scruple—and distinguished by great softness and 
delicacy of flavour. 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO., N.Y. C. + Established 1888 + Sole Agents for U. S.A. 
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BLENDED SCOTCH 
WHISKY + 86 PROOF 
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merger problem is one of the tough ones 
to be presented to Congress as labor 
unions seek to collect their election 
reward. 


TEXTILES’ DRIVE 
FOR 6TH WAGE RISE 


The opening bid on the next round of 
pay raises in major industries now has 
come from the CIO Textile Workers. The 
union is asking for a 10-cents-an-hour 
increase in Northern cotton, rayon and 
woolen mills. This figure, however, prob- 
ably cannot be taken as an accurate 
indication of what unions in other jp. 
dustries are likely to demand when they 
negotiate next year. 

The situation in textiles is different in 





er, 

















—Berdanier in Washington (Pa.) Observer 
CASTING A SHADOW 
For most big unions... 


several respects from that in the other 
big industries. These differences include 
the following: 

The wage pattern in textiles has 
not followed the line of other industries, 
round for round. There have been five 
previous increases in cotton textiles, since 
V-J Day, compared with three in most 
other industries. The textile union pre- 
fers to open its cotton contracts every 
six months, rather than annually as in 
most other unions. Thus, the amount in 
each round has been less than the na- 
tional wage pattern. The total gained in 
textiles was 41.5 cents, against 43 cents 
in most other industries. 

A new demand on wages can be 
filed later in the year by the CIO Textile 
Workers. Their contracts permit two 
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wage reopenings in 1949. Most other in- 
dustries allow only one reopening a year. 
Thus, other unions will be seeking a 
larger raise than the textile union, which 
has two chances to get increases. 

Economic conditions in the textile 
industry also are different from those in 
many other industries at this time. De- 
mand for textiles has been dropping. 
Employers are worried about operating 
costs more than they are in some indus- 
tries where the postwar backlog of or- 
ders has not been filled, as in the case of 
automobiles. 

A higher figure probably will be 
presented by other unions as their fourth- 
round opening bid, when their turn 
comes. Most of the big industries will 
not negotiate until late spring or sum- 
mer, Demands ranging from 15 to 20 


TEXTILE WORKERS‘ RIEVE 
... the pattern is yet to emerge 


cents an hour seem to be in the picture, 
according to present indications. 

A no-strike clause in the textile 
contracts also makes for a different situa- 
tion in the wage negotiations. Most other 
unions will be able to strike next year if 
unable to negotiate satisfactory wage in- 
creases, Emil Rieve, president of the 
CIO Textile Workers, however, is bound 
by clauses prohibiting strikes at this 
time. Contracts run until 1950. If ne- 
gotiations fail to bring a settlement, Mr. 
Rieve can submit the wage issue to 
abitration, and the *‘ employers are 
pledged to grant the amount fixed by 
the arbitrators, 

Thus, the wage negotiations in the 
textile industry probably will not fix a 
pattern for other labor groups. 
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.-eMark of PROGRESS in Railroading 
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Why the roundhouse 
went square 


OU’VE seen many a roundhouse in 

your railway travels—a circular 
building where steam locomotives, 
arranged like spokes in a wheel, are 
serviced for their next run. 





equipment were designed by Erie engi- 
neers specially for the job. 

That kind of thing is typical of Erie’s 
progressive railroading, of finding 
ways of meeting efficiently every new 
problem as it comes up. And another 
example of Erie’s continuous program 
of providing safe, dependable transpor- 
tation for both passengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 





Something different was needed for 
servicing Erie’s fleet of big Diesel 
locomotives. Erie Diesels can be oper- 
ated from either end, and do not 
require turning. Besides, Erie’s passen- 
ger Diesels run to a whopping 150 
feet, freight Diesels even longer. That’s 
why the “square house” was born! 


Here Diesels are washed, refueled, 
lubricated —kept in sweet running 
order for smooth, dependable service. 
The shops, much of the tools and 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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IF EXCESS-PROFITS TAX COMES— 


Excess-profits tax is gaining 
support but has a tough road to 
travel before becoming law. 

It is still a threat, still looks 
like the No. 1 tax issue for Con- 
gress in 1949. 

Plans now being discussed of- 
fer an idea of what to expect if 
excess-profits tax comes. Effect 
could be to boost tax rates, now 
38 per cent at the top, to 70 per 
cent for some companies. 


An excess-profits tax is in the wind 
for 1949. It is almost sure to be the 
central issue of any tax increases that 
are debated in the coming session of 
Congress. But there is no certainty 
yet that such a tax will become law. 

Top tax leaders in House and Senate 
—Representative Robert L. Doughton 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, who is to be 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and Senator Walter F. 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, to be chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee— 
dislike an excess-profits tax for peace- 
time. They can be expected to search 
for other budget solutions to budget 
problems before agreeing to it. 





Levy Could Take 70 Per Cent of Earning 
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SENATOR O‘MAHONEY 
In the wind, a plan 
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Some Treasury officials are lukewarm 
about it, because an excess-profits tax is 
hard to administer. This is true even 
though the Treasury itself urged enact- 
ment of an excess-profits tax last January. 

Then, too, there is the possibility that 
Congress, despite a bad budget situation, 
may yet decide the Government can get 
along in 1949 without new taxes. 


~International 


SECRETARY SNYDER & SENATOR GEORGE 
The Treasury could produce figures 





REPRESENTATIVES DINGELL & DOUGHTON 
The Congress could have a choice 


An excess-profits tax, nevertheles 
seems to be gaining support in Congreg 
It appears now that the Government wil 
need more revenue if it is to mak 
budget ends meet in the year beginning 
July 1, 1949. The idea of solving thy 
problem by taxing away the top laye 
of corporate profits has wide politic 
appeal. Businessmen, therefore, need ty 
understand what is involved in exces. 
profits tax plans now being discussed, 

How it would work can be mew. 
ured, at least in general terms, by e. a 
amining the excess-profits tax plan that 
Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder pro. 
posed to Congress last January. The 
1949 plan may not be exactly like the 
1948 plan, but differences probably wil 
be minor, Under the Snyder plan: 

Tax base—that is, the portion of ean. 
ings against which the excess-profits ta 
applies—would be figured in two steps 

First, a specific exemption of 
$50,000 would be subtracted from 
the corporation’s net income for the 
year. 

Second, an_ excess-profits tax 
credit amounting to 135 per cent of 
the wartime excess-profits tax credit 
would be subtracted. 

After these two deductions, the 
amount left out of net income would be 
the tax base against which the excess [ 
profits tax would be applied. 

Wartime credit, used in determining F 
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"“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


Behind the magic of Recordak microfilming 


..-you have all the advantages of 
ina Kodak's photographic experience 


It means a lot, youll agree, to have Eastman Kodak Company 
behind every phase of Recordak microfilming .*. 

It means that Recordak equipment and film are right photograph- 
ically. For they’re made by Kodak. And as the foremost manufac- 
turer in the photographic field, Kodak knows cameras, lenses, film 
. . . knows how they must be integrated for their exacting job: 

—The job of recording documents as only photography can—with 

accuracy and completeness . . . at tremendous reduction, high speed, 

and low cost. 
It also means that the film processing is right, for Kodak-perfected 
technics and equipment control every step. Uniformly sharp images 
assure maximum reading comfort when viewing original-size en- 
largements on the screen of the Recordak Film Reader. 

Significant backing, this—and Kodak has been behind Recordak 
throughout its 20 years of specialization in microfilming. To see what 
this specialization can mean to your business, write for “50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It’s free. Recordak Corporation (Subsid- 
iary of Eastman Kodak Co.), 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
. . . . e 
and its application to business systems 









































... GOES "WHOLE HOG IN 
THIS PIGGY BANK 


Your investment dollar heads straight for produc- 





Rees tion in North Carolina. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Location midway between the rich Northern 
market and the South, fastest growing market in 
the nation, simplifies distribution. Short mild 
winters minimize weather costs and hazards. Em- 
ploye housing will not “eat up your dollar”, for 
native workers comfortably installed in their own 
rural homes skim over smooth highways to deliver 





a good day’s work. 
MILD CLIMATE 


Let our industrial engineers help you find your 
new site where your capital will go straight into 
expanded production. Write Division MI 32, 


- Department of Conservation and Development, 
M Raleigh, North Carolina. 
HOUSING 


orth Carolina 


CONDITIONED BY NATURE FOR INDUSTRIAL PROFIT 


MOUNTAIN PIEOMON T 
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the new tax credit, ‘was figured on th 
basis of the corporation’s past earning 





—_, 







or on the basis of its invested capitj 
whichever the corporation itself choy 
If computed on past earnings, the cred 


was 95 per cent of the yearly avery, 


net income for 1936-39. This amo fe 


was adjusted by adding 8 per cent ¢ 


the value of any capital additions maf 
by the corporation during the tax yexf 


or by subtracting 6 per cent of a 


capital reductions. If figured on investi 
capital, the credit was 8 per cent of thi 
first $5,000,000, plus 6 per cent of th 


next $5,000,000, plus 5 per cent of th 
remainder of invested capital. 


Excess-profits tax rate, under thp 


Snyder plan, would be 75 per cent. Thi 


would apply against the full amount off 


the new excess-profits tax base. 

Normal tax, the regular 38 per cen 
corporate rate, would be imposed on th 
amount left after subtracting the exces. 
profits tax base from net income, 

Total tax—normal and excess-profit 
taxes—could not exceed 70 per cent of 
the corporation’s net income. 

An example, using hypothetical fig 
ures for a big corporation, will show how 


these calculations would work out jp 


practice. 
Net income of the corporation, say, i 
$600,000,000. 


Tax exemption is $50,000. Subtract f 


ing, the amount left is $599,950,000. 
Tax credit, 135 per cent of the war 
time excess-profits tax credit, is  sub- 
tracted now. Say the wartime credit was 
$142,500,000, this representing 95 per 
cent of average earnings of $150,000,00 


for the period 1936-39. Taking 135 per 


cent of $142,500,000, the new tax credit 
becomes $192,375,000. Subtracting this 
from $599,950,000 leaves as the tax base 
$407,575,000. 


Excess-profits tax rate of 75 pef 
cent, applied against that tax base, gives f 


the amount of the tax, $305,681,250, 

Normal tax is imposed only on that 
portion of net income against which the 
excess-profits tax does not apply. Thus 
the normal tax base is arrived at by sub- 
tracting the excess-profits tax base from 
net income. Excess-profits tax base is 
$407,575,000. Subtract that from $600; 
000,000 of net income, and the amount 
left is $192,425,000. Normal tax, 38 per 
cent of that amount, is $73,121,500. 

Total tax—normal plus excess-profit 
tax—is $378,802,750. 

Present tax on the same corporation, 
38 per cent of the $600,000,000 net it 
come, is $228,000,000. 


eas 





To this corporation, thus, the net cot f 


of the excess-profits tax would be $150; 
802,750 a year. It would represent the 
difference between 38 per cent of ne 
income and 63.1 per cent of net income. 

The wartime excess-profits tax wa 
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The Idea 


that became a Christmas tradition 














We don’t mean hanging up 
mistletoe... (although that can 
be a very rewarding idea). 


We DO mean THIS: 


If you’re wondering what’s the best way 
to say “Merry Christmas!” to your busi- 


| ness associates, customers, potential cus- 
' tomers, and friends named Bill and Ed 


and Jim... 
...$ay it with a bottle or so of Four Roses! 


So many people give Four Roses for 
Christmas nowadays that it’s become sort 


| ofaholiday custom—and well it might be. 
' For you could search high and low with- 


out finding a gift that’s half so welcome 
and sure to please —and one that offers 
such a simple solution of your gift prob- 
lems! 


Four Roses—so softly mellow and dis- 
tinctive in flavor—is a gift that not only 
reflects your thoughtfulness but is also a 
compliment to the good taste of the man 
who gets it. 

Your favorite retailer will be glad to 
make special arrangements for gift pur- 
chases. 


FINE BLENDED WHISKEY —90.5 proof. 40% 


, straight whiskies; 60% grain neutral spirits. 


Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York. 


























We don’t mean a holly wreath We don’t even mean sending 
...(although it wouldn’t be Christ- Christmas cards... (although 
mas without one). that’s a good way to let friends 


know you wish them well). 





For the haliday season—in a special, attractive gift carton 


FOUR ROSES 


GIVE WHAT YOU'D LIKE TO GET—AMERICA’S FAVORITE GIFT WHISKEY 
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Chicago New York 
Washington Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Cleveland 
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Los Angeles Phoenix 


Vancouver Montreal 
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Minneapolis Boston 
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St. Paul St. Louis 
Seattle Portland 
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GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 


Chooses 
Liveability 


Another Nationally Prominent Concern Chooses This Area 


Scheduled to open late in 1948 is General Electric Co.’s new plant, built on a 
56-acre site in Santa Clara County. In common with all 74 concerns that have 
established plants in Santa Clara County since 1944, General Electric will enjoy 
many decentralized advantages, plus a high degree of liveability that means 


plus production. 















WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


LIVEABLE SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY tells a different 
kind of story. Write on your 
business letterhead. No cost 
or obligation. 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. U, San Jose 23, California 


FASTEST GROWING INDUSTRIAL AREA 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST .... 














SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY oon 














Qinance Week 


much stiffer. The rate then was 8555 J 
cent. The specific exemption was qj 
$10,000. Tax limit was 80 per cent, ], ent 
credit under the Snyder plan would) at 
35 per cent higher than in wartime, B- 

Last Jaauary, Mr. Snyder estima 
that the plan he proposed would py 
duce $3,200,000,000 a year, and th 
22,000 corporations would be affects 
Since then, corporate profits have tisg 
which means that both the revenue 
number of affected corporations wo, 
be higher than he estimated at that ting, 




























-Harris & Ewing 


TAX ADVISER STAM 
Hidden in the data—a balance? 


 Burea 
} mates 
with 
Other plans for taxing excess profif trim ( 
that are being discussed differ from thf Eve 
Snyder proposal only in details, ' for ex 
O’Mahoney plan, offered by Senatif, 000.) 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney (Dem.), of Weg sugge 
oming, contains these major provision) year | 
Specific exemption would be $50,00\f the or 
Tax credit would be 135 per cent ¢f before 
wartime tax credit. Mr. 
Tax rates would be 50 per cent olf} teven 
earnings between 135 and 140 per ceiify 000,01 
of the wartime excess-profits credit, Sp least | 
per cent on earnings between 140 af Col 
150 per cent, and 100 per cent on eat sional 
ings above 150 per cent of the wartime} estime 
credit. year, 
The Dingell plan, proposed by Rep reve 
resentative John D. Dingell (Dem.), 0 bers « 
Michigan, offers these provisions: F find, 
Specific exemption would be $50,0il, and N 
plus an extra $50,000 for corporationyy sibility 
formed after Jan. 1, 1940. ' An 
Tax credit would be 140 per cent ftom ; 
the wartime credit. in fay 
Tax rates would be 50 per cent J crease 
profits between 140 and 145 per cent no tax 
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Was 85.5 plllihe wartime credit, 60 per cent on profits 
On was oi etween 145 and 150 per cent, 70 per 
Der Cent, Tent on profits between 150 and 175 per 
an would if pt, and 80 per cent on profits above 
wartime, J 5 per cent of the wartime credit. 

er estima ‘iternatives to an excess-profits tax 

Would pnfit.jso are being discussed informally. 
ur, and thal 4 highcr corpo -:te rate is one of 

be affecteif jese alternatives, This would affect the 
s have riseliiermal rate, now a maximum of 38 per 
revenue aufient, The trouble here is that, to produce 
\tions woul: much new revenue as the proposed 
at that tinffleycess-profits tax, the normal rate would 

have to rise to around 50 per cent. This 
x would be easier to administer than an 
| ycess-profits tax, but opposition proba- 
ply will be widespread. 
Ip A personal-tax increase also is be- 
Ming discussed. Congress may consider 
seriously a boost in rates in the top income 
brackets. Again, the problem is one of 
revenue, Congress will not want to raise 
rates of individuals with low or moderate 
incomes. It would be hard to get enough 
revenue in the high brackets. 

A combination of these two proposals 
-that is, an increase in regular corporate 
rates plus an increase in individual taxes 
for the upper income groups—is another 
possibility getting serious attention, This 
may appeal to Congress. 

A delay until 1950 before making a 
decision on whether to raise taxes is be- 
ing discussed as still another alternative. 
This raises the possibility of the Govern- 
ment’s running in the red, and going back 
to deficit financing. 

Some members of Congress still are rot 
convinced that it will be necessary to 
find new revenue seurces. The Budget 
| Bureau now is working on spending esti- 
) mates for the year beginning next July 1, 
with instructions from Mr. Truman to 
‘cess profi trim Government costs wherever possible. 
vt from thf Even so, that budget is likely to call 
ils, ' for expenditures of at least $44,000,000,- 
by Senatiif, 000. Moreover, experience of recent years 
.), of Wy suggests that actual spending during the 
provision year may exceed the figures shown in 
1 $50,00f the original budget, submitted six months 
yer cent ff before the fiscal year begins. 

Mr. Truman is expected to estimate 
*r cent olf fevenue for the year at about $42,000,- 
(0) per cetif, 000,000. That would leave a deficit of at 
credit, 7 least $2,000,000,000. 

1 140 ath §6Colin F. Stam, head of the congres- 
it On eal sional tax staff, is making some revenue 
e wartin estimates of his own. For the current fiscal 
year, he was much more optimistic on 
d by Rep revenue than Mr. Truman. Many mem- 
Dem.), f bers of Congress are hoping they can 
ns: find, in Mr. Truman’s spending figures 
> $50,000 and Mr. Stam’s revenue figures, the pos- 
rporationgy sibility of a balanced budget. 

An excess-profits tax, thus, is far 
er cent § tom a sure thing. It may yet be ditched 
in favor of some other kind of tax in- 
crease. Or it may be ditched in favor of 
no tax increase at all. 
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How much will 
Embezzlements cost 
Employers in 1949? 


@ THE YEAR 1948 is not over, but thus far it has revealed 
a rising trend in spectacular embezzlements, not only in 
banks but in other businesses. Some of these have exceeded 
half a million dollars. 


During the past two years, among banks alone there 
were 37 losses of over $25,000 which averaged $144,000 each, 
according to an article in “Business Week.” These bank short- 
ages were concealed for periods ranging from less than a 
year to 20 years. “The concealment factor is the reason that 
the losses don’t show up in a hurry,” says the same magazine. 
“If he (the embezzler) is particularly adept, he can keep all 
this well-hidden for years.” And our experience shows that 
in most cases it is easier to conceal a shortage in other 
businesses than it is in banks. | 

No employer need fear long-concealed shortages if he 
has the protection of our modern Discovery BOND, which 
reimburses for losses discovered while the bond is in force, 
regardless of when the bonded employee began to embezzle! 

The trend constitutes a warning to you as an em- 
ployer. Ask our nearest agent or your broker to have our 
specialists review your Dishonesty Insurance Program Now. 
And, you will find that our Loss Prevention Service, based 
on more than 60 years’ experience, can be a powerful aid in 


preventing shortages. 










AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
_NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Dependable as America” 





New York 5, N. Y. 























Industrial activity is rising again de- 
spite uncertainties created by elec- 
tion of a Democratic Congress. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
99.4 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended November 13, for an 
all-time record tonnage. 

Factory output climbed to 202 on 
the weekly indicator below. The 
postwar monthly record was 201. 

Auto output rose to 111,740, a small 
gain. 

Exports fell 6 per cent in September 
to an annual rate of $11,118,000,- 
000, lowest in nearly two years. 
The drop, however, is likely to be 
reversed soon. 

National income jumped to a new 
high of $225,600,000,000 per year 
in the third quarter, $4,200,000,- 
000 above the second quarter. Em- 
ploye compensation rose to $139,- 
300,000,000, up $5,400,000,000. 
Corporate profits, after taxes, rose 
to a record $21,400,000,000, up 
$1,000,000,000. 

Percentage shares of national in- 
come, shown in the top chart, reflect 
political and economic forces now 
at work. 

Proprietors’, rental and interest in- 
come, in total, is being squeezed. 
This leaves a bigger share of na- 
tional income to corporations and 
employes. The loss so far has been 
limited to income from rents and 
interest, but income of farm pro- 
prietors is beginning to slip. 

Rental income has fallen from 6.6 
per cent of national income in 1929 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Plus @ 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Percentage Shares 
Of National Income 


Proprietors income, rents, interest 


C3 Corporate Profits 
HE Employe compensation 
100% 100% 100% 
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to 3.4 per cent in 1948. The Ad- 
ministration plans to ask for at 
least another year of rent controls. 

Interest income has fallen from 7.4 
per cent in 1929 to only 2.2 in 1948. 
The Administration’s cheap-money 
policy is continuing. 

Farm proprietors increased their 
share of income from 6.5 per cent 
in 1929 to 8.5 in 1948. Farm in- 
come will be lower in 1949. The 
share after 1949 will depend partly 
upon the level of price supports. 

Business and professional proprie- 
tors increased their income share 
from 9.5 in 1929 to 11.5 in 1948. 





The corporate share of national in- 
come—before income taxes—is up 
from 11.8 to 18.7. Fourth-round 
wage gains will cut the corporate 
share if consumers resist higher 
prices. 

Employes lifted their share of na. 
tional income to 61.7 in the third 
quarter. That is above 1929, but 
below 1945, when pay rolls were 
swollen by military and civilian em- 
ployment. 

Business trends may be altered by 
new laws next year. 

New homes started in October, for 
example, fell below September and 
were about a fifth below the May 
peak. But public housing and more 
liberal aids to private building may 
arrest this decline. 

The federal budget showed a cash 
surplus of $773,000,000 in the first 
four months of the current fiscal 
year. Government decisions on 
spending and taxing will determine 
if this will grow or shrink. A cash 
surplus could soak up some of the 
money supply and strengthen official 
efforts to control bank credit. A def- 
icit would have the opposite effect. 

The tax load is likely to be tilted 
more heavily upon corporations. The 
kind and size of corporate taxes will 
influence many decisions whether to 
risk capital in new ventures. 

Expansion plans of business must 
be continued if business is to keep 
up its present rate of activity. The 
effect of new laws upon those plans 
will be closely watched in 1949. 





* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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“THANKSGIVING,” by John Gannam, Number 23 in the series “‘ Home Life in America,” by noted American illustrators. 


Pee belongs. . ENJOY it 


In this home-lov ing land of ours...in this America of kindli- 
f 


ness, of friendship, of good-humored tolerance . .. perhaps no 
beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good 
American beer and ale. 

For beer is the kind of beverage Americans like. It belongs— 
to pleasant living, to good fellowship. to sensible moderation. 
And our right to enjoy it, this too belongs—to our American 


heritage of personal freedom. 





News in Advertising 


I, the advertising pages of 
U.S. News & WorLbD REPORT, there is essential 
news pertaining to a variety of important products 
and equipment as well as services—designed to 
facilitate production, speed distribution, cut selling 
costs and operate American business more and 
more efficiently in the postwar era. 


The advertising that you read in this magazine is 
the end result of many hours of study and research 
—the combined effort of advertising agencies and 
advertisers. It is helpful news that points the way 
to better and more efficient management. 


Reading the advertising pages keeps one 
abreast of the latest news of Industry and Com- 


merce—the basic news of America’s business. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
‘as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN, as operator of a mass- 
production plant, expect NLRB to 
refuse a separate bargaining unit to a 
craft union where members of that union 
donot perform a highly skilled operation. 
The Board decides that a craft union of 
blacksmiths may not form a_ separate 
bargaining unit in an auto shop, as they 
are not in highly skilled work but are 
part of a mass-production operation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in making security of- 

ferings to your existing stockholders, 
use a simplified form of prospectus just 
authorized by SEC. The new form, how- 
ever, is not applicable to sales by an 
underwriter or dealer. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT now sign a contract 

legally for a “union shop” with- 
out approval of a majority of your em- 
ployes in an NLRB election. NLRB rules 
that both employer and union violate 
the Taft-Hartley Act in acting without 
such approval, as the “union shop” clause 
acts as restraint upon employes desiring 
to refrain from union activities. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an air-line executive, 

count on an extension until Dec. 1 of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board’s deadline 
for complying with certain special fire- 
prevention provisions which were or- 
dered carried out by Nov. 1. A 30-day 
extension order has been filed. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT require the Federal 

Communications Commission, as part 
of your case for renewal of a broadcast- 
ing license, to give you a chance to 
change your practices so they will con- 
form in the future with FCC regulations. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in computing a 

personal holding company sur- 
tax, deduct depreciation and mainte- 
nance expenses for boats that were laid 
up and brought no income for many 
years prior to discontinuance of the busi- 
hess in which they had been used. A 
federal appeals court rules that no such 
expenses may be deducted for lumber 
schooners that were not used for years 
prior to the firm’s going out of the lum- 
ber business, 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN now use all aluminum- 
alloy patents held by Aluminum Co. 
of America, as well as most of that firm’s 
important processing and fabricating pat- 
ents. WAA announces the release of 
those patents under an arrangement per- 
mitting Alcoa to buy a Government 
reduction plant and carbon facilities. 


=. @ * 


YOU CAN, in choosing tenants for 

a low-rent housing project, ex- 
clude military disability pay and death 
benefits from an applicant’s income cal- 
culations to determine whether or not 
he is eligible. Public Housing Adminis- 
tration so orders. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a producer of cotton, 

obtain an advance of $50 a bale for 
cotton stored on farms as well as in ware- 
houses. This is an emergency ruling to 
be operated through county agriculture 
conservation committee offices. The ad- 
vance will be secured by chattel mort- 
gage on the cotton. Difference between 
$50 a bale and the full amount of the 
loan of 92% per cent of parity will be 
paid to producers when classification of 
the cotton has been completed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a potential employer 
of displaced persons in your firm, 
now communicate directly with the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission, Premier 
Building, Washington 25, D. C., regard- 
ing procedures for entry into the U. S. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now file dispute notices 

under Section 8(D) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act with regional offices of the 
Federal Mediation and _ Conciliation 
Service, rather than in Washington. A 
new, simplified report form, made avail- 
able by the Service, may be used by em- 
ployers and unions in filing such notices. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an exporter of iron 

and steel products, change the coun- 
try of destination listed on some of your 
export licenses, under specified condi- 
tions. This amendment to previous rul- 
ings is outlined in Current Export Bulle- 
tin No. 493, obtainable by writing to 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 





Conclusions expressed in ‘these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wortp 
EPORT, On written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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increases 
THINSTEEL 
performance 


It’s done with an electric cur- 
rent and it deposits a uniform 
satin-like zinc coating on cold 
rolled strip steel. This electro- 
zinc coat on CMP Thinsteel 
makes a corrosion resistant strip 
steel product that can take the 
punishment of severe fabrication 
without flaking or injury to the 
coating, even under deep drawing 
or sharp bending operations. 


If the fabricated item is to be 
painted, the zinc-coated strip 
receives a phosphate treatment 
to provide the base on which 
paint will best adhere. 


So, where the characteristics 
of uniformity and accuracy to 
gauge, common to all CMP 
Thinsteel strip products, are de- 
sired in combination with the 
protective edges of an electro- 
zinc coat, check with us for 
recommendations for application 
to your particular production 
problems. 


LOW CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 


Cie) 





the Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « DETROIT 
ST.LOUIS ¢ BUFFALO ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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IN SAVINGS BANKS... 


qa 


H 


IN HOSPITALS... IN DEPARTMENT STORES... IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS... IN BUSINESSES, LARGE AND SMALL 


van aceon National Mechanized Accountin g 
cuts bookkeeping costs 830%...or more! 


See what it can do for your business. Every size, every type of business reports greater output 

...a minimum of error, less costly overtime . . . and savings that often pay for the National 

installation the first year. Mechanization is as practical for the office as for the factory. 

Your National representative—a trained analyst—will gladly study your present methods ose: aac 
and tell you what savings you may expect from the use of the correct modern tools. — eggy preisreps © ADDING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 





Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Fear that business is to be subjected to a great many more controls may 
turn out to be exaggerated. Business climate actually may change very little. 

Mr. Truman is not likely to suggest anything like a strait jacket. 

Congress, even though more "liberal," remains basically conservative. 

Executive officials in Government are not very control-minded either. 

Basic thinking in Government, as a matter of fact, goes into ways and means 
of keeping the boom moving along without serious disturbance, either on the up- 
side or the downside. Officials are not particularly unhappy over the situation 
as it is. The New Deal mood to tinker is just about gone. 





The time probably has come to review Mr. Truman's inflation-control plan of 
‘last summer and examine that program in the light of prevailing conditions. 

Consumer-credit controls are in effect. They will be kept in effect. 

Bank-credit controls are a bit tighter. They may tighten more. However, 
officials doubt that Congress will approve any new, unorthodox bank controls. 

Commodity speculation is a thing of the past. Controls aren't needed. 

Excess-profits tax may be proposed again. But there is growing doubt in- 
side Government whether an excess-profits tax would be fair in peacetime. The 
question is whether some profits should be called excessive, others not. Inside 
critics suggest that such actions come close to Government planning. 

That's the package of indirect controls that Mr. Truman recommended last 
summer at a Special session of the 80th Congress. He's unlikely to go further. 
And Céngress is unlikely to add very much to the controls already in effect. 














Now, as for the more direct controls that Mr. Truman also asked for: 

Allocation of scarce materials could be justified now only for steel. 
Chances are that voluntary allocation of steel will be extended for a while. 

Inventory controls are not needed. Inventory policy already is cautious. 

Rationing of consumer goods does not appear to be necessary in any field. 

Price controls don't appear to be any more necessary than rationing. In 
food and clothing, prices are easing. Buyers' markets seem to be returning. 

Wage controls are not likely to be brought up again. 

Rent control will stay. There's some chance of a stronger rent law. 

That is the complete anti-inflation program presented by the President. 
Under present conditions, there seems to be less reason for added controls now 
than last summer. These facts are likely to be impressed on Congress. 














Actually, the force of inflation appears to be getting a bit weaker. The 
Signs still point to continued boom for the most part, but there seems to be 
less danger of runaway prices. It's not at all unlikely that Government policy 
will be concerned more with keeping the boom alive than in applying controls. 


Some strict controls now in effect probably will be continued: 
Distribution controls over a few scarce items, such as tin and antimony, 
probably will be extended. These materials still are on the scarcity list. 
import controls on a few scarce products also are likely to be continued. 
Export controls will go on. Very few people want to scrap this control. 














If some prices should continue to rise, a new method of applying official 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





pressure against sellers may be adopted. It's finding some favor. 
Publicity is the major weapon suggested. Just air the facts of rises. 
Auto dealers are the first objects of this new pressure. A House subcom- 
mittee reports that buyers probably paid $450,000,000 more than they should have 
paid for new cars in first 7 months of 1948. Dealers are reported to have un- 
dervalued trade-in allowances and to have sold unwanted gadgets. 
Government can't do anything about these practices under present laws. 
It's doubtful that they could be made unlawful. But publicity might help. 





Publicity on pricing has a strong advocate in Wyoming's Senator O'Mahoney, 
The O'Mahoney plan is aimed at big corporations in a position to dominate 
the pricing of. products they produce--such as steel, copper, gasoline. 








be prohibited until public hearings were held before Federal Trade Commission, 
Hearings would air all the reasons for and against raising prices. 
After the hearings, companies would be free to go ahead and boost prices, 
The plan would affect only industries that control 30° per cent or more of © 
the production of any commodity. Senator O'Mahoney introduced a bill for price 
publicity in the last Congress and may revive the measure. It contains an in- 
direct threat of more forthright action by Congress if prices seem unfair. 





The new Congress, however, may be more concerned with fundamental policy 
that deals with business than with emergency anti-inflation controls now feared, 

Antitrust policy is almost certain to come up for review. 

Stronger antitrust laws are advocated by Senator O'Mahoney and Senator Ke- 
fauver, of Tennessee, a newcomer to the Senate. Both Senators want to give Gov- 
ernment power to Stop one company from buying the assets of another company. 
That practice is now legal. But Federal Trade Commission opposes it, too. 

Basic idea is that antitrust laws prohibit mergers that might become monop- 
olies, but don't stop outright purchases. It's said to be a loophole. 

If this bill is pushed, it will start quite an argument. One objection to 
the measure would be that it might limit the right of a small owner to sell. 








Basing-point study also might turn into an antitrust investigation. 
Basing-point prices and other systems of quoting delivered prices are being 
aired now in public hearings by the Senate Trade Policies Committee. 
Businessmen witnesses to date seem to favor some law that specifically will | 
permit them to quote delivered prices, rather than f.o.b. prices. They object 
to the confusion created by recent Supreme Court and FIC decisions. 
Antitrust-law changes would have to be made if businessmen get their way. 
But the catch is that the Committee will be headed by Senator McMahon of 
Connecticut in the next Congress. Senator McMahon is as interested in trends 
toward business concentration as he is in pricing difficulties of business. 
The possibility is strong that the scope of the inquiry will be widened. 

















World-trade policy of the U.S. Government also is to get attention. 

Trade Agreements Act is very likely to be extended for three more years. 

Tariff Commission also is likely to lose its veto power on agreements. 

The old Hull trade policy of low tariffs and few restrictions is part and / 
parcel of the Democratic Party's policy. Tariff making by Congress is disliked.: 

International Trade Organization also stands a better chance of being 
adopted. Roosevelt and Truman administrations worked hard and long for this -: 
world agreement on trade policies. It is not likely to be dropped now. 
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Farm policy is another basic problem that may be treated differently. a 
Farm experts--many of them--think a new formula is needed to determine basic tim 








support prices. Most farmers are content with the old formula, and are willing 
only to accept changes in the level at which prices are to be supported. 
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—— For fuel... for power... for raw materials? 


The world’s finest all-purpose Bituminous Coal is mined in the heart 
of The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by the Norfolk and 
Western Railway. Alert manufacturers who locate plants in this pro- 
gressive area recognize that the nearness, top-grade quality and coms 
plete utility of this coal is an asset of prime importance in their business. 


Each year in The Land of Plenty, Bituminous Coal and its deri- 
vatives turn the wheels and supply the important ingredients for the 
manufacture of many millions of dollars worth of important com- 
modities . . . dyes, adhesives, pharmaceuticals, explosives, germicides, 
perfumes, plastics, soaps, paints, inks, preservatives, fertilizers, 
cosmetics, rayon... and hundreds of other commodities important in 
daily life the world over. 


The Norfolk and Western Railway hauls well over 50 million tons of 
coal annually. This superior, all-purpose Bituminous Coal is your 
next-door neighbor when you locate your plant in The Land of Plenty. 
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Write the Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Department, Drawer U-109 

Norfolk and Western Railway, Roa- 
noke, Virginia. This department, 
is staffed by specialists able to help 
you find the plant site best suited to 
your type of manufacturing. 

























Do your let- 
ters pass the 1-2-3-4 test 
to make them Money-Making Mail? 
i! Or do they bog down in the very 
first paragraph? 

Dr. Robert R. Aurner, eminent let- 
ter authority, has just written How 
I to Put SOCK in Your First Sentence. 
It’s free — and with it, that other 
‘| valuable booklet Money-Making Mail. 
Put new power into your words on 
| paper! Send for free booklets today 
i 





—on your business stationery, please. 
Fox RIvER PAPER CORPORATION, 
Better Letters Division, 2233 


Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 
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Changes of Address — 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report | 


Circulation Department 


435° Parker Ave., Dayton 7; Ohio 
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The taxpayer is to find that the tax 
collector is to take a somewhat different 





| 
-| 





attitude toward him in the period ahead. 
Tax collecting is to become a bit more 
hard-boiled than it has been in the past. 
And, since the elections, tax collectors 
expect more appropriations from Con- 
gress to carry out their policy. 

Taxpayers face a numbér of changes. 
More tax returns, for one thing, are to 
get a thorough check by a new method 
designed to keep a closer tab on income 
reported for tax purposes. More revenue 
agents also are to be used to audit the 
returns of individuals. 

In the 80th Congress, a tendency de- 
veloped to discourage pressure on the 
taxpayers by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. That trend now has been re- 
versed. The tendency will be to see 
that the taxpayer pays up everything 
that he owes to the Government, whether 
he realizes that he owes everything 
assessed or not. 


What is new in the way returns are 
to be checked? 

A new system of sampling or polling indi- 
vidual income taxpayers is to be in- 
stalled. The samples will be selected ac- 
cording to geographical location of the 
taxpayers, size of incomes and source of 
earnings. .The idea is to select samples 
that provide a fairly complete cross sec- 
tion of the taxpaying public. The method 
is to be an adaptation of polling methods 
to determine public opinion, size of 
markets, buying plans, etc. 

Will all income tax returns be 

audited? 

No. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
plans to select about 100,000 returns for 
these sample checks. That number will 
be checked each year. They will be 
thoroughly audited, regardless of whether 
there is any reason to suspect that the 
sample returns are inaccurate. Even if 
returns appear accurate on their face, 
those selected for sample checking will 
be examined closely. 


How will these returns be audited? 
All details have not yet been worked out. 
However, taxpayers can expect either to 
be summoned to the tax collector’s office, 
or to be called upon by a revenue agent. 
They will be questioned closely about 
their returns. They will be asked if they 
have reported all of their income, where 
it came from, and whether they have 
other sources of income. Taxpayers also 
will be asked to prove that they have as 
many dependents as they say they have, 
and to substantiate any other deductions 
that they claim. 


ABOUT CHECKING TAX RETURNS 
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Will auditing be directed from Wash. - 
ington? hy, # 
Only remotely. The actual job of selec. fF adr 
ing the samples and checking them wil] BRecause 
be done by field offices of the Bureau of Mhorougl 
Internal Revenue. Field offices will be Bums. 
given general directions and then left [urately. 
to do the job themselves. Local reveny eportins 
agents will ask all the questions of tay: ispect 
payers and be responsible for approving ffpread | 
returns or assessing additional taxes and roups tl 
penalties. if samp! 
. ‘ hether 
Is this all the auditing the Bureau will group 
do? F Sampl 
By no means. The system of Sample fin incom 
checking is in addition to the regular Methods. 

























examinations conducted by the Bureau of (Bureau V 
Internal Revenue. Other methods of Support 
auditing will continue under an increased hws or i 
force of investigators. 
ow ma 
What are these other methods? reau? 
One other method is a system of spot [fhe Bure 
checking. Spot checks are made accord. fploves en 
ing to the size of income reported on the Mums. At 
tax return. In the highest income brack. fut 7,000 
ets, for example, nearly all returns ar Brive in tl 
audited by revenue agents. Then, as the Mew more 
income scale drops, a smaller percentage hy transfe 
of returns is selected for auditing. Inf} The Bu 
the lowest brackets, under this system, propriatio 
very few audits are made. its staff. I 
Many of these spot checks are not ffions for tl 
audited as thoroughly as is planned un- 9949, Tre 
der the new sampling method. If the re- Hum of $1 
turns selected for spot checking appear fhe expect 
to be accurate, they often are accepted fenforcemer 






without question. Under the sampling 


agents are 
method, all returns are to be questioned 


ng metho 








ess of the 
Are there any other methods of Priations 
checking? e 
Yes, Internal Revenue agents always ar FHow abot 





on the alert for evidences of tax evasion 
Persons who, by their living standard 
give evidence of sharp increases in i 
come, have their returns checked. The 
Bureau also examines tax returns of sus 
pected black marketeers, persons who 
gamble heavily at gaming resorts, and 
persons who appear to make unusual 
large cash transactions. 

These audits sometimes have a snow: 
balling effect. Penalties assessed agains 
one taxpayer produce voluntary pay 
ments from other taxpayers who under 
stated their incomes. For example, whet 
an audited return of a doctor or a tat 
cab driver reveals errors, other doctos 
or taxicab drivers re-examine their 1 
turns and often pay up deficiencies. 


No change 
auditing an 
Present me 
easonably 
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pection 10 
Code is th 
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able” accur 
Instead of p 
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the Bureau 
Pection 102 
and has bee 
whose owng 
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, shee way? out has b 
How many are audited in this woy ection 103 


About 1,500,000 tax returns a year att Bony ok oe 
audited. Roughly, that amounts to 9 pé mings of | 
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nt of the total number of tax returns 
ed. The new sampling method will add 
, this total. Altogether, the Bureau 
ven't expect to audit more than 
600,000 returns, out of a total of 


0,000,000. 


hy, then, is the new method being 
adopted? 
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select. 
‘mM will BBecause the Bureau wants to get a more 
reau of fMhorough cross section of taxpayers’ re- 
will be Mums. Officials want to know how ac- 
en left Ieurately, or how honestly, taxpayers are 
evenue eporting their incomes. Officials also 
of tax: Buspect that there may be more wide- 
roving fpread tax evasion among low-income 
es and froups than is now uncovered. A system 
if sample checks is expected to reveal 
hether tax evasion is spread through 
au will Bi] groups. 

Sample checking also may reveal flaws 
sample fp income tax forms and in enforcement 
regular ethods. If flaws are uncovered, the 
reau of (Bureau will have statistical evidence to 
ods of Gupport arguments for changes in tax 
creased Paws or in tax-collecting methods. 

ow many investigators has the bu- 
3? reau? 





The Bureau now has about 21,000 em- 
bloyes engaged in investigating tax re- 
ums. At one time, there were 26,000, 
but 7,000 were lost under the economy 
lrive in the SOth Congress. Since then, a 


of spot 
accord: 
on the 
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as the few more investigators have been added 
entage by transfers from other work. 
ag. Inf} The Bureau expects a deficiency ap- 





system, Spropriation this year so that it can add to 
its staff. It also expects larger appropria- 
ions for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1949. Treasury officials insist that a re- 
hum of $10 to $20 in evaded taxes can 
be expected for each $1 spent in tax 
tnforeement. However, no additional 
fagents are needed for the sample check- 
mg method. That will be used regard- 
ess of the action of Congress on appro- 
priations. 
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ow about corporation taxes? 

vasiol. No change is planned by the Bureau in 
dards, auditing and collecting corporation taxes. 
“PPresent methods are considered to be 
easonably satisfactory. 
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What about Section 102? 

bection 102 of the Internal Revenue 
ode is the section that provides for 
penalties on firms that show “unreason- 
















Sn0¥ ble” accumulation of corporate profits, 
bait istead of paving them out in dividends. 
Oe here have been many complaints 
Be “7 this section by businessmen, but 
a . Bureau believes this is unwarranted. 
Se yc has never been widely used 
iy n - been applied only to companies 
= nose Ownership and management are 
: losely connected. Also, the U.S. Tax 
way? pout has been liberal in cases involving 
os pection 102. It recently upheld a com- 
"3 pe me that retained $185,000 out of total 
amings of $257,000. 
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SET THE PACE IN THE 
FAST CARGO FIELD 


“Highball” your shipments by Rocket Freight ... the 


famous Rock Island freight service that delivers the goods 
in a hurry! Rocket Freights, powered by giant Diesel 
locomotives, haul a mile of freight cars at express speeds, 
provide fast service to terminal points, speed up service 
to intermediate cities. Be wise, specify Rocket Freight on 


your next shipment! 


Rock Island’s 8,000 miles of modern right-of-way through 
14 states is supplemented by 4422 miles of motor transit 
lines pick-up and delivery and door-to-door merchandise 
service. Ask your Rock Island Freight Representative to 
give you the complete story of Rock Island’s coordinated 


rail-truck freight service. He may be able to save you time 


and money! 





pOCK ISLAND LINES 


The Road of Planned Progress 












2. He’ll be home for Christmas! He’s a trouble-shooter 


for his company, and business almost kept him away 
for Christmas. But there’ll be no disap»ointments in 
this father’s house tomorrow morning. Traveling Pull- 
man, he and his presents will arrive safe and sound 
right in the heart of town, just a stone’s throw from 
Christmas at home. 


To be sure you'll be home for Christmas 





1. They'll be home for Christmas! There are miles of 


snow and mountains ahead. But this family will spend 
their night before Christmas snug and secure in their 
Pullman comparment. They bring gifts for her folks 
on the farm. But the greatest gift to that proud Grand- 
father and Grandmother will be the sight of their first 
grandchild. 





3. She'll be home for Christmas! “Dear Mother and 


Dad?’ she wrote. “I’ll arrive Christmas morning with a 
straight ‘A’ for the quarter. Don’t you think that de- 
serves going Pullman?” It does and it did. But more 
important, her mother and father will sleep as soundly 
tonight as she will, knowing she’s traveling the safest, 
most comfortable way to be home for Christmas. 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! © 1948, THE PULLMAN COM 
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>> The downtrend in U.S. exports is being watched closely abroad..... 
U.S. exports have been bumping down to lower levels ever since May, 1947. 
Drop of 39 per cent since then is a lot larger than most people realize. 
Since most prices now are higher, the drop-off in tonnage is even sharper. 
World trade generally is on the upgrade, as recovery from war takes hold. 
But the U.S. share of world trade now is falling off from abnormal levels. 
American exporters are fighting a losing battle with dollar shortages abroad. 

That's the main factor among several restricting the buying of American goods. 

Exporting countries hope they can fill the gap with their own goods. 

















>> Traders abroad see a number of reasons for the U.S. export slump. | 

Import controls have been slapped on increasingly and all over the world. 
The controlled areas have broadened, as dollar shortages have spread. 

Even the countries that piled up gold and dollars during the war have, one 
by one, been forced to cut imports--especially of U.S. goods. Most recent is 
South Africa. Before her came Argentina. Earlier, major U.S. markets such as 
Canada, Mexico, India, Sweden, Australia took similar action. Most of the rest 
of the world had long since done the same thing. Now importers in only a few 
countries, such as Switzerland, Venezuela and Cuba, can buy U.S. goods freely, 
without worries about licenses and getting the necessary dollar exchange. 

Export controls in the U.S. have cut down shipments, especially to Eastern 
Europe. But Western Europe, too, has to be careful about what it sends there. 

Home preduction in many countries is speeding up. Fewer American goods are 
needed. Big crops in Europe mean less American food has to be shipped. Larger 
coal production there results in smaller imports of American coal. Better sup- 
plies of textiles all over the world have shrunk the American market abroad. 

The European Recovery Program is preventing Western European imports of 
U.S. goods from taking a nose dive. Momentum of ERP buying is gradually build- 
ing up. But ERP countries now estimate that they will buy less from the U.S. in 
the first year of ERP than they did in all of 1947--about 8 per cent less. 

Biggest reductions will be in Britain, France, Sweden, Belgium and the 
Netherlands. And ERP, in its second year, is likely to bolster U.S. exports 
less than in its first. That is, if recovery continues in Western Europe. 

Buying patterns of many of these ERP countries are shifting. They are buy- 
ing as much as possible from neighbors and other nondollar sources. This shift 























will be felt more and more by American and Canadian exporters from now on. 
Thinking abroad, considering all these factors, is that American exporters 
are to have trouble maintaining their volume of sales in foreign markets. Of 
(over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 





course, a new burst of larger loans and grants in dollars would change the sit- 
uation. But that's not expected. lLend-lease aid, if it-comes, will be for mil- 
itary, not commercial, goods. So lend-lease really isn't in the trade picture. 

Upshot is that European exporters see a break in the clouds. They see a 
better possibility of edging back into world markets. 






































>> The other side of the coin is this: 

Earning more dollars is in everyone's mind abroad. 

Campaigns to sell more goods in the U.S. are being pushed. The British 
Government, for example, is making extensive surveys of regional markets in the 
U.S. But Britain and Western Europe have ordinarily sold mostly luxury products 
in the American market. Big problem is to broaden their list of goods. 

Biggest U.S. imports will continue to be raw materials and certain foods. 
Such as coffee, nonferrous metals and ores, rubber, sugar, diamonds, burlap. 

Colonial areas and Latin America, thus, still have the best potential mar- 
kets in the U.S. Stockpiling will bolster U.S. buying of many materials. 

Hopes abroad now are that world exports to the U.S. will reach $7,000,000,000 
this year. If so, they will reach a new peak--23 per cent above those in 1947. 

Even higher levels are possible, if American business doesn't backslide. 

In prewar days, there was a fairly steady ratio between U.S. imports and the 
level of industrial production. Imports now are lower relative to business ac- 
tivity than they used to be. Exporters abroad hope the ratio will be restored. 











>> Meanwhile, in Western Germany, a rumpus is being raised over Ruhr industry. 
Ruhr steel and coal companies are to be turned over to German trustees. 
British-American authorities hope by this move to improve production, ef- 
ficiency and worker morale. Ruhr recovery means much to European recovery. 
But the French are objecting. They fear German recovery. They want the 
Ruhr to be internationalized. Then companies there would not be run by Germans. 
American and British taxpayers have much at stake. The faster Western Ger- 
many can recover, the sooner will these taxpayers be relieved of the burden of 
carrying Western Germany on their backs. This dollar approach has apparently 




















carried the day over French opposition. 


>> The Ruhr isn't being turned back to the Germans lock, stock and barrel. 
New managements will still be responsible to occupation authorities. 








Trustees won't be able to distribute any profits, or sell shares or prop- OM 

erty without the approval of the military government. pl 
Eventual ownership of the properties is left open. The British would like | Plan” « 
to see nationalization of German steel and coal. The Americans seem more inter- the pe 


ested in breaking up the steel and coal combines of the Germans. protect 





Split-ups of the combines actually are to be started under the new order. A sp 
Steel, power and "captive" coal companies--26 of them--are to be split have th 
apart. But not all the combines are affected yet. Unwinding the prewar com- 
plex of interlocking controls among them will take years. 
> > People in Western Germany have other things to think about now. 
Prices again are moving up fast. Food, other things are again getting into 
black markets. Strikes are breaking out. Since currency reform, the bright 
progress on the industrial front is in danger, unless prices can be lowered. 
HARDW 
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OMEBODY will soon tell the little lady what com- 
plete protection is. Hardware Mutuals “Program 
Plan” can be just as revealing to you—when you know 
the peace of mind that goes with planned insurance 
protection against loss or liability. 
A specially trained representative will make sure you 
have the best values in automobile, business and home 





Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


The Policy Back of the Policy——Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests our first consideration 





coverage, without expensive duplication. “Program Plan’ 
insurance means improved all-’round protection by a 
company known for strength and sound management. 

The policy back of the policy provides plus-benefits. 
For example, Hardware Mutuals policyholders have re- 
ceived dividend savings each year since organization. 
A nationwide, day and night insurance service. 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY +» HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Argentine strikes are frowned on, 


but workers take a long time to be accurate 


BUENOS AIRES 

N EPIDEMIC of slowdown strikes in the 

leisurely Latin manner is worrying 
Argentina. 

The normal strike—where employes 
walk off the job—is illegal here, unless the 
Government specifically authorizes it. 
Usually this is a long process, and the 
Perén Administration now is trying to dis- 
courage such strikes. 

But prices are going up every week. 
And employers often can’t afford to grant 
wage increases. So Argentine workmen 
more and more are turning to a legal kind 
of strike—the slowdown. 

Unions here use two kinds of slow- 

* downs—what they call trabajo a desgano 
(working reluctantly) and a reglamento 
(by rules). Both involve staying on the 
job, but putting out a minimum of effort. 

The employe comes to work, takes off 
his coat and proceeds to do as little as 
possible without actually taking a nap at 
his desk, The worker “by rules” turns out 
exactly what regulations say is the mini- 
mum number of articles for the day, and 
no more, He becomes a stickler for time- 
consuming technicalities. He’s very tech- 
nically within the law. 

The other day, telegraph, cable and 
wireless operators slowed down to hand- 
ling the regulation minimum of 27 words 
a minute, instead of the normal 40 or 50. 
Messengers took an hour or two to call 
for or deliver telegrams, instead of 15 
minutes. 

Railway labor unions sometimes snarl] 
rush-hour traffic by working by rules. 
Technically, no train is supposed to de- 
part before certain inspections, checkups 
and consultations of the train crew are 
held. It’s amazing how many rules can 
be found on days when union demands 
are being pressed, 

Once, the Buenos Aires Radio An- 
nouncers’ Union wanted higher wages. 
Instead of striking, the announcers threat- 
ened to broadcast news items and adver- 
tisements “slowly, sadly and monoto- 
nously.” 

Not long ago, bank clerks. struck in the 
shirk-work fashion and took half an hour 
to cash a check, This strike was later 
blamed on “foreign agitators,” and two 
correspondents and a former U.S, Em- 
bassy attaché were expelled from the 
country. 
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President Juan Perén often is embar- 
rassed by strikes breaking out despite his 
constant reminder to }bor that there is 
no need for stoppages because his is a 
prolabor Administration. 

Even so, one out of every two workers 
in this city was involved in a strike last 
year, Official figures show a record high 
of 541,377 strikers, with a loss of millions 
of man-hours and a big sum in salaries. 
This figure doesn’t include the slowdowns. 

Newspaper editorials, such as the fol- 
lowing in the leading afternoon daily, 
Critica, are calling the new slowdown 
tactics more dangerous than a strike itself: 

“To all appearances, working by rules 
is quite normal, but actually it is an ab- 
normal normality. If an author worked by 
rules, he would pay more attention to the 
keyboard of the typewriter than to the 
creative idea. A doctor would attend to 
a sick man, but would let him die. Trans- 
port would be a series of bells, brakes and 
stops.” 

The newspaper concludes, “That’s not 
normal.” B.S. R. 


Moscow movies edit 
history, too, for effect 


MOSCOW 

OVIET MOVIE THEATERS from Vladivos- 
tok to Lwow have been showing “The 
Young Guard,” a true-story picture based 
on Alexander Fadeyev’s best-selling novel 
concerning an episode in the Russian un- 
derground. Release of some 1,500 copies 
of the movie was simultaneous in the 
metropolitan theaters, factory clubs and 
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collective-farm social halls. In Lening, 
37 theaters are running “The Yo 
Guard,” which is being seen there | 
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Shostakovich, has an interesting ba 
ground, When the Red Army liber 
the mining settlement of Krasnodo 
the Donets Basin during Septemly 
1943, the novelist Fadeyev pieced 
gether the story of the fate of a grow 
youngsters who, during occupation, } 
assed the enemy with explosives, x 
sination and the release of Russian priy 
ers of war. Reviving the revolution 
name of “The Young Guard,” they q 
tributed leaflets bearing their embk 
the flags of the U.S.S.R., Britain and 
Unitec States. They were caught, | 
tured and publicly executed. 
Fadeyev’s romantic reconstruction 
these events was hailed as the main sj 
cess of postwar Soviet literature, 7 
million copies were sold. He received ¢ 
of the Stalin awards for literature, } 
early this year a Communist Party d 
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sion found serious fault with Fadeyelf dignitari 
book. He had, it was alleged, treated iff bled to 
Krasnodon group as an isolated sp@ofthe A 
taneous conspiracy rather than as a wi dox Chu 
in the general partisan forces acting ung robed di 
the control of the Communist Party, if the chur 
had also, the critics said, not given i Georgia, 
Red Army in retreat sufficient credit i Greece, 
its resistance and had distorted histi§and Arn 
by picturing the evacuation as a dM Journal « 
orderly affair. Fadeyev’s book was alteaff ries an 
in circulation and widely distributed, Many o! 
there wasn’t much that could be dof have a f. 
about that. Gerasimov’s picture, howe In his 
had only reached the cutting stage I Alexei of 

the Russ 
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yas obviously incumbent on him to cor- 
ect the faults found in the original. 

“The Young Guard” film of today 
hows the change of emphasis that was 
be expected. Two adult Communists, 
who played minor parts in the original, 
become central characters, in close and 
onstant touch from their underground 
ell with the young partisans, The Young 
Communist League, to which most of 
he Young Guard belonged, is shown as 
being more definitely guided by the Com- 
munist Party. 

All the outdoor shots in this picture 
were made on location and have that 
quality of authenticity that Russian his- 
rical pictures frequently achieve. Most 
of the actors chosen as Young Guards 
ye new to the screen, They were picked 
by Gerasimov from among the students 
of the State Institute of Cinematography. 
They closely resemble the original group 
portrayed in the film. 

Soviet audiences, with a high propor- 
tion of youth among them, are being 
moved deeply by “The Young Guard.” 
From now on the movie must be consid- 
eed an important element in the training 
of young Russians in the spirit of devo- 
tion to the nation until death, and, be- 
cause of the changes made in the film, to 
the Communist Party, 
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ature. le Behind the battlemented walls of Mos- 
Party de cows New Maiden Monastery last July, 
Fadeyelf dignitaries of the Orthodox faith assem- 
treated ti bled to celebrate the 500th anniversary 
ated spam of the Autocephaly of the Russian Ortho- 
2 as a ue dox Church, Among the bearded, black- 
sting und robed dignitaries were representatives of 
Party, Hf the churches of Constantinople, Antioch, 
given (Georgia, Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
- credit ff Greece, Poland, Albania, Czechoslovakia 
ed hist and Armenia, A special number of the 
as a Jounal of the Moscow Patriarchate car- 
vas altea# ries an account of their deliberations. 
ributed, # Many of the resolutions and speeches 
1 be dof have a familiar ring, 

, howe’? In his welcoming address, Patriarch 
, stage. B Alexei of All-Russia vigorously defended 
the Russian Church against those who 
have maintained that its attempts to es- 
tablish closer links with the Balkan 
churches are intended to subordinate 


these churches to the overlordship of 
Moscow. These suspicions were sown by 
a section of the European and _ transat- 


Church praise for Stalin 


lantic press whose “falseness and tenden- 
tiousness,” the Patriarch declared, was a 
universally known fact. 

A good deal of the ecclesiastics’ time 
was spent in preparing a tartly worded 


| tesolution on Vatican policy, which 
charged Rome with activity against the 
interests of the workers, with becoming 





a center of international fascism and of 
intrigues against the Slav peoples. 

But Protestantism, too, received _ its 
share of censure. The formation of the 
World Council of Churches was named 
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Throughout the country, astute business firms are keeping abreast of 
the new era we’ve moved into...improving products...designing new 
plants, new packages. new letterheads. Whatever your business. large 
or small, it is highly important these days for your letterhead to 
express the alert. progressive character of your organization. 

It is no mere coincidence that so many leaders of industry prefer 
Strathmore papers for their letterheads...organizations such as the 
American Viscose Corporation, whose industrial and research activi- 
ties have made it the largest producer of rayon in the world. 

Does your present letterhead tell your public that your company is 
moving ahead with the times? If not, we suggest you explore the 
subject promptly...get the producer of your letterheads to present 


new designs on Strathmore expressive papers. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strathmore Writing. 
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BETTER Work all Day! 
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Balanced, nourishing meals 
served in the plant speed 

production... build plant 

morale...save time. You'll 
find industrial cafeterias 
designed and built by PIX in large plants 
and small .. . because PIX engineers 
and craftsmen consistently provide 
the right plant food service 
equipment for industry’s every 
need, every budget. 


Write for full information. Dept. Cc 
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Nearly all subseribers to 


this magazine buy voluntar- 





ily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 
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as confronting Orthodoxy with the tem 
tation of following a political call ale 
to its aims. 

“The direction of energies into th 
channel of social and political life,” sjij 
one resolution, “is, as it were, a yielding 
to the temptation rejected by Christ j 
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the wilderness and a deviation by th ake 
Church from the path of catching huma -d the 
souls in Christ’s net.” ag” h 

Thus, the conference remained fin te Po" 
on the principle voiced by a Russian de. Fk 







gate—and cardinal in the relations lp 
tween the Russian Church and the Sovig 
state—that, if it is to remain true to th 
principles handed down from the fathey 
the Orthodox Church must avoid all nop. 
ecclesiastical influences and eschew polit. 
cal activities. 

It was plain for all, one statement said al at 
that the world was passing through tem, e | 
pestuous times of clearly manifested j:. an ff 
reconcilable diversity between the Catho. ysl 
lic and rationalist-Protestant West an( 
the Orthodox East. Then it added: “We 
are deeply sorrowful at hearing from th 
stronghold of Catholicism—the Vatican-§ 
and the nest of Protestantism—America-f 
blessings on a fresh war and hymns of 
praise to atomic bombs.” e 

And, with the expression of a fervent 
hope that the Pope “would shed the teas 
of the prodigal son when he had comet 
himself,” the appeal concluded: “Let ws 
not close our eyes like the ostrich to the 
oncoming manifestations of new humaf} 
hatred, let us not close our ears to thf 
mad clatter of a fresh war. No one wilh 
deny that imperialists, great and smalf 
terrorists, dictators and misanthropists df 
all kinds have undertaken the satanifl 
role of instigators of fresh demented sell-) 
extermination by man, the finale of which 
will be the end of culture and of lifes 
meaning.” 

In the name of the v isiting delegations} 
Patriarch Alexei sent a telegram express 
ing greetings and warm wishes to Joseph 
Vissarionovich Stalin. ALR. Pp 
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WIESBADEN, GERMAN Buch a se 

AKING A TAXI in the American zone 0! 

Germany is one of the real risks of the 
occupation now, 

The taxis are often so old that the) Bowice fo 
amount to a rolling traffic hazard—whe F wheth, 
they roll. Most of the German drives for milita 
pod don’t seem to see very well, add \obody | 
little to the pleasure of a taxi trip. But one t 

The U.S. Army developed the tal Dvn risk 
idea as a service for Americans in the 0¢ ih taxi tick 
cupation. Berlin, Frankfurt, Stuttgart. Bi “Accep' 
Wiesbaden and other cities began ™ Byaiver of 
taxi service with German cars, Gemmil States Go 
drivers and U. S.-supplied gasoline. Now So, one 
the military government's ‘export-impot Dn your 0\ 


Occupation hazard: 


a German taxi ride 


rates Op 
Where the 
place jeey 
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1e tempi ency has taken over the system. But 
all alieg 'e Germans still operate it, and almost 
; ny old crate seems to pass muster as a 
into thi; Germans who own cars but have no 
fe,” said bs often are the chauffeurs, 
yielding One driver used to bea chemist. Now 
christ jy ’susing his 25-year-old jalopy as a taxi 
by the make a living. “My business is shot, 
Z huma dthe car is the only way I can make a 
ring,” he told me. Incidentally, the only 






1ed fim ay to stop his car is with the hand brake. 
j @) . . . 

ian del jnother driver is a cook, His car was a 
ions be surious sedan in 1942. It could use some 


1¢ Soviet ter headlights now, not to mention a 
eto the ew motor. 
> father stil another driver is. a race-horse 
all nop ver, He is rich and has a chauffeur. 
W polit. ut he drives his own taxi for fun, and 
cause he sometimes gets a good, free 
ent said, neal at Army-run restaurants, Untortu- 
igh ten, ately, he talks a Jot, and with both 
ested it ands off the steering wheel. 
e Catho [made a two-hour trip recently in an 
est andi merican-made car that must have come 
ed: “Well the assembly line 30 years ago. The 
from the ‘ ; 
/atican- fF 
merica- 
ymns of 
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pringing was somewhat lopsided, On 
gations f ills, the once-powerful eight slowed to a 
express Ping crawl, I am positive there was 
» Joseph o clutch. Gears were shifted by a “nudg- 
sp pfeg in” process, with the usual sound 
effects, We stopped at an intersection and 
e engine died. The taxi had to be 
bushed on its way. 
d: There are a few good taxis in the Amer- 
ican zone, but the majority are really in 
Je bad shape, The British use the new Ger- 
man Volkswagen for cab service. The 
ussians and’ French don’t bother with 
eee Buch a service in their zone. So the old 
zone “Mprates operate in the American zone, 
sof the Bvhere they were put into service to re- 
place jeeps when the Army withdrew its 
ervice for civilians. 
Whether the taxis are making a profit 
or military government is hard to say. 
obody has been able to figure it out. 
But one thing is sure. You ride at your 
Pwn risk, as the large-lettered message in 
@ taxi ticket book plainly Says: 
“Acceptance of service constitutes a 
vaiver of any claims against the United 
tates Government or its agents.” 
a (he loca inside a German taxi, you're 
your own. T. F. H. 
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I’M PROUD 
OF MY JOB 
IN MAINE 


“T work as a machine tender in one of Maine’s larger pulp 
molding mills. We make various types of molded pulp products 
such as plates, trays, egg flats, cake circles and so forth. I have 
worked in this same place for more than twenty-two years. 

“Working here is a good deal like working for yourself. You 
take the same interest in your work and the same pride when 
you have produced a fine product. It makes you want to. find 
better and quicker ways of doing things. Many times I’ve 
found short-cuts for producing better articles in the mill. 

“Outside of hours, I keep busy and happy, too. I own a 
small place where I raise several hundred chickens and also have 
time for a good big garden. I grow my own pickles—the best in 
Kennebec County—and sell them around the neighborhood. 

“My hobbies and a chance to get outdoors give me more 
interest in my work. You can have your big city jobs, but I'll 
take Maine for working and for living, too!” 


fb ary O laltnk 


Harry Pollard is a typical Maine worker. Maine men and 
women are more than capable of doing a good job... they 
like to do it! There are other real advantages when you 
locate your plant in Maine. These include fair taxes; easy 
access to the nation’s largest markets; good production 
weather all year ’round; power at nominal cost; pure proc- 
essing water—and living in America’s Vacationland. 





Itwould pay to investigate 

the industrial possibilities wort: 
of the State of Maine, if you ace 9 av 
are thinking of moving, ex- +t ati AND a 
panding or decentralizing. +0 Live 

Send for the free booklet, 

“Industrial Maine”’. 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 773 STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 
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New Power of Senator McGrath . . . Chiefs in ECA 
As Policy Makers . . . Exit for Cabinet's Bankers? 


Mr. Truman, elected in his own right, 
is determined to be boss of his own 
Cabinet in a new term. Some high of- 
ficials who had developed a habit of 
operating on their own, sometimes 
ignoring White House wishes, are to 
be replaced. 


xk 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
may be asked by Mr. Truman to con- 
tinue in office until some kind of 
agreement on Europe is worked out 
with Russia. In the event that Secre- 
tary Marshall asks definitely to retire, 
Fred Vinson, Chief Justice of U.S. 
Supreme Court, is on the top of the 
list of those to be asked to take the 
job. 


xkxkwk 


The President is letting it be known 
this early that he is not to seek re- 
election in 1952. Chief Justice Vinson, 
who will be 62 in 1952, is the man Mr. 
Truman would most like to see de- 
velop into a successor. 


kkk 


James Forrestal, Secretary of De- 
fense, definitely is to be replaced, on 
the basis of word from White House 
aides. Robert Lovett, Under Secretary 
of State, likewise is to be permitted to 
retire. Others from among New York 
bankers, on the basis of word from 
the White House group, are to be 
missing from the next Truman Ad- 
ministration. 


Kok -*® 


Senator J. Howard McGrath emerges 
as a power in Washington as a result 
of the election. Senator McGrath 
heads the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and now will dispense party 
patronage that had been blocked for 
many months by a Republican ma- 
jority in Congress. The Rhode Island 
Senator intends to remain a member 
of Congress and not to ask for any of 
many jobs he could have on the ad- 
ministrative side. 


x * * 


Paul Porter, of Kentucky, - former 
OPA Administrator and protégé of 
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Vice President-elect Barkley, is being 
urged by Senator Barkley as his suc- 
cessor in the Senate. 


xk *k * 


Economic advisers to Mr. Truman are 
telling him that business suffered a 
shock in the election and should not 
be disturbed too soon by sudden 
White House moves for taxes and 
controls that business does not like. 


kk 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney is to 
take the lead in handling business- 
control legislation for the White 
House in the next session of Congress. 
Senator O’Mahoney is not favoring 
rigid control of prices or rigid alloca- 
tion of material. He wants corpora- 
tions in basic industries to file publicly 
their price lists and reasons for prices 
asked before making new increases. 


xk 


Senator Walter George, who will have 
more to say about tax revision than 
any other member of Congress, is op- 
posed to revival of an excess-profits 
tax. It remains far from certain that 
the White House will battle hard to 
force a tax on “excess’’ profits. 


x * * 


Philip Murray, CIO head, and Wil- 
liam Green, AFL president, are to be 
surprised to discover that President 
Truman does not credit them with as- 
suring his election. Both helped, but 
organized labor put its emphasis upon 
congressional elections, not on the 
election of Mr. Truman. That fact is 
to have importance in the period 
ahead. 


xk kk 


Thomas Dewey, as Governor of New 
York, is to discover a coalition in his 
Legislature that may make uncom- 
fortable his final two years in office. 
Democrats made substantial gains in 
the New York Legislature. 


kkk 


U.S. Navy officials are intimating 
that a defense has been perfected 
against the new Snorkel or “guppy” 


type of submarine originated by j 
Germans and now being built by { 
Russians. Without such a defense 
recent maneuvers showed, 200 of rf 
new-type submarines could drive 
U.S. merchant marine from the g 


xk 


Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator 
the Economic Co-operation Admig 
tration, is taking a more positive 
in the shaping of U.S. foreign polig 
in Western Europe, while Roger] 
Lapham, head of the ECA mission 
China, is trying to influence Uf 
policy in that country. Career men 
the State Department are not alf 
gether happy over these develg 
ments. 


kkk 


Joseph Stalin joined the forecasters 
the President’s own party, the n 

paper poll takers and almost allo 

polls and experts in muffing the él 
tion outcome in U.S. Russia’s offic 
were caught flat-footed and took tit 
out in diplomatic maneuvering 

figure out their next move. 


K & & 


Henry Wallace is thinking of ane 
to his honeymoon with the Commi 
nists. Only question is whether Mi 
Wallace breaks with the Communi 
before they break with him. The W 
lace party flopped too completely# 
interest Moscow further. 


kkk 


Spain’s Generalissimo Franco is ve} 
unhappy over his inability to gets 
from U.S. to use in building ships 
President Peron of Argentina. Shi 
had been promised in return for {0a 
stuffs. Result is to put a crimp ink 
the Franco and the Peron plans. 
kk 
Next wave of strikes in France! 
hit steel and textiles. Communist 
nances, exhausted by the strike 
coal, are being replenished by 4 
loan from a French bank that haa 
Soviet finances in France. The 
did not come in time to bolstef 
Communist-run coal strike. 
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